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Reading Guidance of the Adolescent 
By Helen L. Bell * 


ig is most important that the school 

library function as effectively as pos- 
sible in the reading program of the 
Junior High School. In order to under- 
stand the importance of its function we 
need to consider the present day aims in 
reading. These objectives are as follows: 


I. Rich and varied experience thru read- 
ing. 
II. Strong motives for and permanent in- 
terests in reading. 
III. Desirable attitudes and economical and 
effective habits and skills. 


The first two aims are closely related 
to the ultimate end of instruction in 
reading which “is to enable the reader 
to participate intelligently in the thought 
life of the world and appreciatively in 
its recreational activities.” Much of the 
third aim is a preparation of the indi- 
vidual for the realization of the first two. 
This aim is the immediate concern of 
the classroom with its program for the 
development of the fundamental reading 
habits. The first two aims, therefore, 
represent the desirable extensions and 
refinements of the reading program. 

What, then, is the school library’s re- 
sponsibility in this process? It should be 
so equipped and planned that it will 
contribute steadily toward these worthy 
outcomes. The school library is the very 
agency that is necessary to remove the 
discrepancy that exists between our 
stated ultimate aims in reading instruc- 
tion and the actual conditions sometimes 
provided for the achievements of these 
ends. 


The Junior High School period is the 
attempt to fit the school to the child and 
his new self—the adolescent. This transi- 
tion period has indeterminate boundaries 
but usually lies somewhere between the 
years of twelve and eighteen. Davis, 
in Junior High School Education, de- 
scribes the adolescent period as follows: 


“New mental abilities appear, while others 
disappear; the type of play changes; new 
companions are sought; new likings, tenden- 
cies, enthusiasms, and emotions make up the 
whole of life. Old landmarks of life fade 
away, and new ones are eagerly sought . 
the pubertal change leaves the child a wholly 
different being—different mentally, physically, 
morally, and ethically, from the children in 
state just left behind” [Crampton]. The read- 
ing problem as it affects this adolescent period 
is of the utmost importance, for reading is an 
outlet for hopes, fears, and yearnings. If the 
boy cannot as yet adventure out into the 
world, he can at least get the vicarious experi- 
ence of adventure. In the early adolescent 
stage of their development, boys and girls 
are easily susceptible to the influences that 
come from a rich reading program. They are 
full of curious interests, longing for adventure 
and romance, thinking much about their future 
vocations, enthusiastic about recreations and 
hobbies, interested in scientific experiment and 
discovery, inarticulate yet appreciating every 
poetical expression. Inwardly, these boys and 
girls are idealists, hero worshippers, and day 
dreamers. G. Stanley Hall says: 


“Adolescence is a new birth, for the higher 
and more complete human traits are now born. 
The qualities of body and soul that now 
emerge are far newer... .” 


He [the adolescent] is more objective than 
subjective, and only if his lust to know nature 


* School Librarian, Hay-Edwards School, Springfield, Ill. 
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and life is starved does his mind trouble him 
by ingrowing. There are new repulsions felt 
toward home and school and truancy and 
runaways abound. The social instincts un- 
dergo sudden unfoldment and the new life of 
love awakens. It is the age of sentiment and 
of religion, of rapid fluctuation of mood, and 
the world seems strange and new. . . . The 
whole future of life depends on how the new 
powers now given suddenly and in profusion 
are husbanded and directed. Character and 
personality are taking form, but everything 
is plastic. Self-feeling and ambition are in- 
creased and every trait and faculty is liable 
to exaggeration and excess. 


The most conspicuous as well as the 
most interesting fact concerning these 
boys and girls is their individual differ- 
ences. The major interest then in the 
school library must be the individual 
pupil. All the library system and tech- 
nique must be directed to reach the in- 
terests of the adolescent. Three maturi- 
ties are well defined in the junior high 
school period: (a) immature adoles- 
cence—elementary school interests; (b) 
beginning adolescence—plastic reactions ; 
(c) adolescence advanced—socially ad- 
vanced. 


ELEMENTS IN READING GUIDANCE 


There are several elements in reading 
guidance in this period that are of great 
importance and should have very careful 
and complete consideration in the library 
program. These phychological and social 
considerations that enter into the read- 
ing guidance of junior high school pupils 
are: 


Sex of adolescent 
Background—home 
Background—elementary school 
Reading age 

Classroom interests 

Library influence 

Personal interests 

Mood 

Time element 


The teacher-librarian wisely considers 
these elements. She considers how far 
and by what method and materials satis- 
factory book attitudes and reading habits 
may be encouraged among adolescents, 
and their general reading tastes im- 
proved. 

Distinctions should not be drawn too 
sharply between books for boys and 
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books for girls, but since they are tem- 
peramentally different and since girls 
usually mature earlier, their distinct in- 
terests and needs must be kept in mind. 
Boys, usually, are objective in their atti- 
tudes and respond more immediately to 
influence, while it may be a much longer 
time before the more reserved and less 
responsive adolescent girl shows the ef- 
fects of influence. Girls, usually, are 
more delicately imaginative and emo- 
tional than boys so they are more easily 
led to the enjoyment of drama, poetry, 
essays, and fine descriptive fiction thru 
reading clubs, poetry-writing clubs, and 
in personal talks with the teacher- 
librarian about favorite books. The girls 
need some so-called boys’ books with 
moving plots and a boy’s type of hero 
to keep them from becoming too intro- 
spective; and the boys need some of the 
so-called girls’ books, for their sugges- 
tions of self analysis and wholesome 
sentiment. 

The influence that mainly governs a 
boy’s reading in adolescence is his tend- 
ency toward hero-worship. He wants 
plenty of well-directed action, a hero 
who is physically brave and morally 
courageous, loyal, truthful and brave. 
The heroine (if there is one) must be 
beautiful, faithful, plucky, and rescuable. 
We find this in such books as Steven- 
son’s Black Arrow, and Pyle’s Jack 
Balhister’s Fortunes. 

Using these traits of adolescence as a 
guide, the teacher-librarian gives high 
school boys and girls material adapted 
to their physical and psychological de- 
velopment. This means appealing to the 
interests with: (1) stories of adventure, 
(2) biorraphies of persons of signifi- 
cant achievements; (3) plays; (4) 
poems; (5) books of science, nature, 
hobbies, sports; (6) certain books 
labeled classics whose appeal is univer- 
sal. 


PREVENTING DISCOURAGEMENT 


To prevent the discouraged adolescent 
the librarian gives the boy and girl books 
which they can enjoy because they can 
read them with ease. The teacher- 
librarian stimulates interest by means of 
current books and illustrated books. 
When a new book about dogs or aviation 
appears, she calls it to the attention of 
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WHICH BOOK SHALL I READ NOW? 
Hay-Edwards School, Springfield, Illinois 


readers who may be interested. She uses 
bookjackets as a means of drawing at- 
tention to certain books. She has trained 
her memory to recall requests from chil- 
dren thru personal interest in them, and 
in this way and by use of records kept 
at her desk, she follows up interests 
among children with books new and old. 
This year my eighth grade class of boys 
kept a file box of their own. They enjoy 
reading very much, but are not so much 
interested in book reports. Their reading 
class time is limited. I purchased a 
supply of large orange index cards. The 
boys wrote upon them these items: 

Title 

Author 

One adjective describing the book 

One sentence summarizing the book 


These were filed according to the boys’ 
names and they used them for reference. 
Some of the best cards were placed on 
the bulletin board. 


Books have essential values and they 
also have relative values. The teacher’ 
librarian considers first the child’s inter- 
est and from that she turns to her col- 
lection of books. The first book given 
a boy should be the best book on the, 
specific subject he will read at that time. 
The second book should not be just 
another on the same subject but a fuller 
treatment or one which introduces new 
phases of the subject. The third book 
may be a transition to a related subject 
or the subject presented from a different 
point of view. The teacher should think 
of books in sequences, and should keep 
in mind gradual advances in quality. 
Just recently I used a very attractive 
book-cover of The Jungle Book. The 
fifth grade class was interested. Know- 
ing it to be difficult for some of them I 
showed them two books of Ghosh’s 
Wonders of the Jungle. In the next 
grades they are ready for Kayi, the 
Elephant, and Hari, the Jungle Lad. 
Later they are greatly interested in the 
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Du Chaillu books. Some of the older 
boys are now reading Kipling’s Kim. 
The time required by a child to make 
the reading advances must be considered 
carefully. Sometimes it is six months 
to a year before he finds himself ready 
to read a more complex type of book. 
Taste formation is a slow process. 


The librarian should not be afraid to 
suggest books which will make a child 
stretch a bit. I have used Guide to Read- 
ing (H. G. Paul—University of Illinois) 
for the more advanced pupils of upper 
elementary grades. They found they 
needed to read at the higher level, but 
they accomplished it, enjoyed, and 
profited by it. 

Reading guidance methods for adoles- 
cents may take the form of exhibits, 
clubs, hours for reading aloud to groups, 
and similar methods. There has been no 
scientific testing of the reading guidance 
methods used by the librarian. No two 
situations are alike. One must know the 
boy and the book. I have often found 
it helpful to say to an eighth grade boy, 
“Ask John how he likes it.” He listens 
carefully, of course, to John’s opinion. 
The adolescent does not like to be forced ; 
it is enough to say, “I wonder if you’d 
like this. It’s about——.” He is very 
frank in speaking his dislikes. How- 
ever, these dislikes can often be changed 
—with tact. Be casual, is often excellent 
advice. If you recommend wisely the 
first time, the adolescent trusts your 
judgment thereafter. In other words, if 
you suggest Tonty of the Iron Hand, 
and he likes it, you may recommend 
Young Fu of the Upper Yangzte, Adrift 
on an Ice-Pan, Martin Hyde, the Duke’s 
Messenger, or The Scarlet Cockerel and 
they are eagerly accepted, even if he 
has never heard of them before. 


A CoMRADESHIP OF THE MIND 


Comradeship best expresses the rela- 
tion between the librarian and the pupil 
in reading guidance. It may be mainly 
a comradeship of the mind, a happy 
sharing of intellectual enthusiasm and 
curiosity, a certain togetherness in the 
quest of knowledge. Or it may go further 
and become a very personal and human 
relationship, the librarian, like the real 
teacher, giving to each boy and girl of 
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her sympathy and understanding and 
experience, and receiving in return trust, 
confidence, admiration, and friendship. 
But she should never be a meddler. Boys 
and girls must educate themselves and 
there is no place better than the library. 

The solution for discipline and its 
contacts lies in the development of the 
right social atmosphere. I have found 
that system in records so that the child 
may use them himself, lists labeled, etc., 
are of great help when one has a dozen 
or more children asking for certain types 
of books, for opinions and suggestions. 
System in records, and in book arrange- 
ment, gives one more time for informal 
discussion with the individual child. 

These contacts with adolescents have 
a direct connection with the prob'em of 
adult education, which is a large part of 
the present day educational horizon. 
They tend to perpetuate the interest in 
books, to enlarge the younger adult’s 
personal vision, to stimulate ideas of 
self-education, and to present the means 
for its accomplishment. 

The school library’s problem is to 
understand the young people of today 
and to anticipate their place in the na- 
tional life of the half century. 

The ultimate aim of the teacher- 
librarian is to create and satisfy spiritual 
and intellectual needs. This is not pos- 
sible unless she understands and respects 
each child’s point of view and is herself 
interested and resourceful. 


LIBRARIAN’S PRAYER 


A. L. A., which art in Chicago, 
Hallowed by thy Catalog; 
Thy Booklist come. 

May they Read with a Purpose in Phoenix 
As they do in Kalamazoo. 
Give us this year our annual 

But not too far away. 
Forgive us our unpaid dues as we forgive 

Those who slash our budgets. 
Lead us not unto book agents, 
But deliver us from sets de luxe: 
For thine is Subscription Books, 

The Bulletin, 

And statistics unending. 
Dewey forever! 


conference, 


AMEN. 
—Louise Gambill 














50 Outstanding Works of Fiction 


1930-1934 
Compiled by Ruth Melamed * 


The last five years of the twentieth 
century, characterized primarily by an 
economic, political, and social unrest, 
have produced a literature which is a 
decided outgrowth of the problems which 
are confronting us. The greater part of 
this list of fifty novels and books of 
short stories is an attempt to suggest the 
reflections of men of letters both here 
and abroad on issues with which hu- 
manity is now struggling. If I have 
omitted too many distinguished literary 
names it is chiefly with the thought in 
mind of giving space to new viewpoints 
and new literary forms. This is a period 
in our literary history in which reality 
is being recorded and I have attempted 
here to fill the needs of the reader more 
interested in life than in art, who is 
seeking spiritual guidance from the ex- 
perience and philosophic speculations of 
others, as well as the one interested in 
literature from a purely artistic point 
of view. 


1. ALLEN, HERVEY 
Anthony Adverse. 1933 
An historical novel which por- 
trays life in the late 18th and roth 
centuries. 


2. Ascu, SHOLOM 
Three Cities, a trilogy. tr. by 
Willa and Edwin Muir. 1933 
Social conditions in Saint Peters- 


burg, Warsaw, and Moscow before 
the Revolution of 1917. 


3. BENNETT, ARNOLD 
Imperial Palace. 1930 


_A satire on a phase of modern 
life represented by a vast hotel. 


4. Binns, ARCHIE 
Lightship. 1934 


Reminiscences of the sea as re- 
vealed by nine men of a crew on a 
lightship. 


5. BrRoMFIELD, Louts 
The Farm. 1933 
A family chronicle dealing with 
four generations of an Ohio family. 
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BRUNNGRABER, RUDOLF 
Karl and the Twentieth Century. 
tr. by Eden and Cedar Paul. 
1933 
Kaleidoscopic picture of the eco- 
nomic, social and political events 
during the past 50 years. 
Buck, PEARL 
Good Earth. 1931 
Story of Chinese peasant life. 
WILLIAM EDWARD 
MARCH 
Company K. 1933 
An American version of the 
world war as told by the 113 mem- 
bers of Company K. 
CATHER, WILLA SIBERT 
Obscure destinies. 1932 
Three long short stories of the 
West. 
CéLINE, Louis FERDINAND, pseud. 
(Destouches, Louis Ferdinand) 
Journey to the end of the night; 
tr. by John H. P. Marks. 1934 


The manifestation of one man’s 
emotional and intellectual reactions 
toward the modern world. 


* Department of Reference, Queensboro Public Library, Jamaica, N.Y. 
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“ISAK DINESEN” 


. CHRISTIANSEN, SIGURD WESLEY 


Two living and one dead; tr. by 
Edwin Bjorkman. 1932 
A phantasmagoria of the hum- 
drum existence of a mail clerk in 
a small Norwegian town. 
CRONIN, ARCHIBALD JOSEPH 
Hatter’s castle. 1931 
A restoration of the novel of 
Romantic terror. 
DInESEN, Isak, pseud. (Baroness 
Blixen) 
Seven Gothic tales. 1934 
Stories reminiscent of the 18th 
century Gothic romances. 
Dos Passos, JoHN 
1919. 1932 
A cross section of American 
civilization thru the war years. 


. Enriicu, LEonarp 


God’s angry man. 1932 
John Brown and his 
wrath against slavery. 
FatitaDA, Hans, pseud. (Ditzen, 
Rudolf) 
Little man, what now? tr. by 
Eric Sutton. 1933 
Two people in the face of ad- 
versity retain their integrity and 
innocent cheerfulness toward life. 


blazing 


. FAUCONNIER, HENRI 


Malaisie. tr. by Eric Sutton. 1931 


_ Life on a lonely rubber planta- 
tion in the Malay peninsula. 


18. 


19. 


21. 


23. 


24. 
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FAULKNER, WILLIAM 
Light in August. 1932 
A novel depicting the futility 
and superficiality of civilization. 
FEUCHTWANGER, LION 
The Oppermanns. 1934 
A panoramic novel dramatizing 
the crisis in modern Germany. 


. FINEMAN, IRVING 


Hear, ye sons. 1933 
Life of an Orthodox Jew in Rus- 
sia before 1900. 
FRENSSEN, GUSTAV 
Pastor of Poggsee. tr. by Kath- 
arine G. Potts. 1931 
Story of peasant life in Holstein 


stressing the years of the world 
war and the German revolution of 
1920. 


. Grascow, ELLEN 


The sheltered life. 1932 
An ironic but sympathetic study 
of victims of the Romantic tradi- 
tion in a quiet Virginia town. 
GoLpINnG, Louis 
Magnolia street. 1932 
Jewish life on a typical English 
street from IQI0-1930. 
Gorky, Maxim, pseud. (Pyesh- 
koff, Alexei Maximovich) 
Bystander. tr. by B. G. Guerney. 
1930 
The first volume of a trilogy that 
has for its scope the period from 
the death of Alexander II to the 
Revolution of 1917. 


. HALPER, ALBERT 


Union Square. 1933 
A kaleidoscopic picture of a sec- 
tion of New York City. 
KantToR, MAcKINLAY 
Long remember. 1934 
An historical romance with the 
Battle of Gettysburg as the back- 
ground. 
LAGERLOF, SELMA 
“The ring of the Lowenskolde,” 
including The General’s Ring, 
tr. by Francesca Martin ; Char- 
lotte Léwenskold and Anna 
Svard, tr. by Velma Swanson 
Howard. 1931 


Fortunes and misfortunes of the 
Léwenskold family. 


MANN, THOMAS 
Joseph and his brothers. tr. by 
H. T. Lowe-Porter. 1934 
A new version of an ancient tale 
attempting to link a remote past to 
our present day problems. 
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29. MauGHAM, WILLIAM SOMERSET 


30. 


St. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


41. 


Cakes and ale. 1930 

The English literary world. 
MorGan, CHARLES 
The fountain. 1932 


A novel of escape carrying the 
reader into a temporary world. 


NATHAN, ROBERT 
One more spring. 1933 
A subtle reflection on the present 
day depression. 
Proust, MARCEL 
Past recaptured. tr. by Frederick 
A. Blossom. 1932 
The final novel in the monu- 
mental series “Remembrance of 
Things Past.” 
REMARQUE, EricH MARIA 
The road back. tr. by A. W. 
Wheen. 1931 
Story of the war’s aftermath. 
RICHARDSON, HENRY HANDEL, 
pseud. 
The way home. 1930. 
The middle years of Dr. Richard 
Mahoney and his wife Mary. 


. R6tvaaG, OLE Epvart 


The boat of longing. tr. by Nora 
O. Solum. 1933 
Study of a 
ROLLAND, ROMAIN 
The death of a world. tr. by 
Amalia De Alberti. 1933 
Story of post-war youth. 
RoMAINS, JULES, pseud. (Fari- 
goule, Louis) 
Men of good will. tr. by Warre 
B. Wells. 1933 
A description of the events of a 
single day in Paris presented as a 
psychological study of murder. 
ROMANOV, PANTELEIMON SERGE- 
EVICH 
Three pairs of silk stockings. tr. 
by Leonide Zarine. 1931 
Life in Moscow under the Soviet 
regime. 
Rotu, JosEPH 
Radetzky march. tr. by Geoffrey 
Dunlop. 1933 
Military life of an Austrian 
family under Francis Joseph. 
SACKVILLE-WEsT, VictorRIA Mary 
The Edwardians. 1930 
A satire on the decline of the 
English aristocracy. 
SAINT-EXUPERY, ANTOINE DE 
Night flight. tr. by Stuart Gilbert. 
1932 
Story of pilots winging their way 
thru dangers of the night. 


Norwegian boy. 
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MAXIM GORKY 


. Scott, EVELYN 


A calendar of sin. 1931 
Love as it affects the fate of five 
generations of an American family. 
SHOLOKHOvV, MIKHAIL ALEKSAND- 
ROVICH 
And quiet flows the Don. tr. by 
Stephen Garry. 1934 
Cossack life during the world 
war and the Revolution. 
Suckow, RuTH 
The folks. 1934 
A saga of the American Middle 
West. 


. WADDELL, HELEN JANE 


Peter Abelard. 1933 


A tale of frustrated love. 


. WERFEL, FRANZ V. 


Pascarella family. tr. by D. F. 
Tait. 1932 
A novel of Italian life portraying 
the struggle between the old and 
the new generations. 


WILDER, THORNTON NIVEN 
The woman of Andros. 1930 


This novel is based upon the 
theme of the “Andria,” a comedy 
by Terence. 


. WooLr, VIRGINIA 


The waves. 1931 
Story told in monologues by six 
characters from their childhood to 
their old age. 
ZWEIG, ARNOLD 
Young woman of -1914. tr. by 
Eric Sutton. 1932 
The romance of Bertin and 
Lenore in the first years of war. 
ZWEIG, STEFAN 
Letter from an unknown 
woman. tr. by Eden and Cedar 
Paul. 1932 


A tender and passionate tale of 
a woman’s love. 








Let’s Do Our Library Over 


By Margaret K. Walraven* 


F you are one of those fortunate indi- 

viduals in a properly classified and 
lettered library, with card catalog in 
perfect order and your books on the 
shelves just as they should be, pass over 
this article with a “Thank goodness that 
doesn’t apply to me.” But because there 
are many libraries to which my experi- 
ences do apply, and because I know that 
there are many librarians who would 
tackle just such a job as I have finished, 
I must write of my adventure. For ad- 
venture it surely has been. What can 
equal the thrill that comes of transform- 
ing order out of chaos, uncertainty into 
conviction, and hit or miss methods into 
precision and smoothness! 

The high school of which I am libra- 
rian boasts of an enrollment of about 
2200 students. We have a splendid book 
collection of some 6000 books testifying 
to the wisdom and book knowledge of 
various librarians who have gone before. 
The books were well classified, but the 
class number was on the inside of the 
books only and no author numbers were 
used ; so it was almost impossible to keep 
the books in order on the shelves. For 
several years I seemed to think the task 
of marking so many books an insur- 
mountable one, and dismissed any un- 
comfortable thoughts on such a depart- 
ure from high school library procedure 
as highly impractical. This past year, 
however, I returned to my library with 
an especially high degree of enthusiasm 
and determined that the task should be 
accomplished if hard work and perse- 
verance could put it over. 

Those of you who are high school 
librarians can appreciate, perhaps, the 
greatest drawback to the reorganization 
of our kind of a library—lack of time. 
The high school librarian is chief and 
staff rolled into one. She answers refer- 
ence questions, supervises circulation, 
selects books for her library and cata- 
logs them, teaches the use of books and 
libraries, is first aid to principal and 
faculty for program and classroom mate- 


* Librarian, Technical High School, Dallas, Texas. 
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rial, is an advisor of reading and in her 
odd minutes—where are they ?—prepares 
magazines and pamphlets for circula- 
tion, and clips and mounts any interest- 
ing and usable material that comes her 
way. Where, then, could one find time 
to do over a library? Feeling sure, how- 
ever, that in the long run time would be 
saved, I determined to begin. 

My list of necessary supplies was as 
follows: 


1 Cutter-Sanborn table 
2 bottles white ink 
Lettering pens 

White shellac, brushes 
Alcohol 


The whole amounted to over seven 
dollars. My budget for the school year 
had already gone in to the Board of 
Education, and none of these items had 
been included. I would have to manage 
for the money myself. I phoned a local 
dealer, explained what I wanted, that | 
would be slow paying since I would have 
to wait for our few fines to trickle in, 
and presto! my equipment was com- 
plete. 

My next lucky break came in finding 
a student who had had training in archi- 
tectural drawing to letter the books for 
me. He was soon able to change his 
slanting ornamental figures into plain 
vertical ones and has taken great pride 
in the work. “Gee, but I like to do this,” 
he often says. To have had one person 
letter all the books has made for uni- 
formity and neatness. 

Briefly my method was this: First 
of all the library was combed for worth- 
less, out-of-date, worn out, or unsuit- 
able books. Teachers of every depart- 
ment were consulted with the result that 
about six hundred books were discarded. 
Actual work began first where the 
shelves seemed most hopelessly mixed. 
In our case it was biography. Taking 
one shelf at a time, I assigned the call 
numbers, lettering them on the inside 
pocket and page following title page, and 
putting new numbers on shelf card only. 
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ONE END OF TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY, DALLAS, TEXAS 


(I have a year’s work ahead of me now 
—to take shelf list and put proper call 
numbers on catalog cards—revising and 
making new ones as necessary.) A stu- 
dent helper then typed new book cards, 
and books were lettered. Another stu- 
dent had one especial job—that of in- 
specting pocket, card, and back of books 
to see that no mistakes or discrepancies 
occurred—she always found some! The 
entire back of the books was then 
shellacked—and our finished work ap- 
peared before us. What a joy when the 
entire biography section was finished! 
Even the principal was called to see. 
And strangely enough more biography 
was circulated than ever before. 

The 300’s were attacked next. Voca- 
tional guidance has received much 
emphasis in our school, and this section 
is large and in constant use. Most of 
these books were done on Saturdays. 
We tackled the 800’s next and then the 
history. The amount of work has far 
exceeded our expectations—and we knew 
we were in for a big job. Many changes 
in classification seemed necessary, for 
after all usage largely determines classi- 
fication in high school libraries. It 
seemed well not to scatter collections 
of drama, for instance, in several places, 
but to group all together in 822.08 even 


tho in most cases we keep our English 
and American literature separate. Stu- 
dents who come to the library seeking a 
play are usually not concerned about 
nationality of author. All American his- 
tory had been classed as 973, but we 
had realized the limitations of this plan 
and have just now added the points .1 
thru 8. 


Fiction still has not been touched. 
Since many people think author num- 
bers impractical in a high school library, 
particularly on fiction, I have about de- 
cided to put only the author initial on the 
back of the fiction—merely to help in 
shelving. Shakespeare was a real prob- 
lem, but with the help of a local librarian 
we finally evolved the following under 
822.33, which is just simple enough for 
our limited collection on Shakespeare : 

Pl Plays 

>.< Collected works 

XX Stories of Shakespeare’s plays 

Y Concordance, dictionaries, grammars 

Z Books about the author, biography, 

criticism 

(Each type of work followed by initials of 
author, edition, or title as case may be.) 


This article would not be complete 
without a tribute to student helpers. 
Without them the work could never have 


(Continued on page 245) 








The New Salesmanship 


A SATIRE ON Pep AMONG TRUE-BLUE LIBRARIANS 
By Thomas F. Mayo * 


The philosophy of “Let us then be up and doing”—without any decadent and 
effeminate concern about the ultimate value of the things done—ts celebrated in 


these heroic couplets. 


The poet’s respects ar¢ ulso paid to the epidemic tendency 


among members of the library profession .» speed up, not to say jazz up, the 
tempo of library service, to electrify the stagnant atmosphere of libraries by vari- 
ous methods and inventions familiar in the haunts of trade—in short, to boost 
librarianship to the level of high enterprise, in step and in tune with that supreme 
achievement of the western hemisphere, American Business. 


éé ESCEND, ACTIVITY, Peptonic Maid! 
D Dispel my gloom! Brighten the bookish 
shade 


Of this dull store-house of out-dated thought!”’ 

So prayed the young Librarian, o’er-wrought 
With woe, seeing the brisk world pass him by— 
Shut in with Shakespeare in a Library! 


‘“‘Descend, ACTIVITY, Virgin austere, 

Pity my moan, behold this bitter tear! 

Thee Realtors and Bondsalesmen implore 

To swell their sales and make the profit soar.” 


Thus the pale Book-Herd, yearning for the light, 
Bowed down with shame and sorrow at the sight 
Of circulation low, and reading-room 

Half-empty, dim, and quiet as the tomb. 


Outside, the World of Business hustled by, 

Bawling of ‘‘Service’’!—draining nations dry. 

Long had he watched his proud commercial friends 

Frame their large, sounding schemes, attain their 
lofty ends. 

Long had he gnawed his nails in envy dark 

Of class-mates who in Business made their mark. 

Alas! His own domain, with ivy clinging 

About its mellow stone—one grey bird singing 

Discreetly to the moon outside—this home 

Of thought, quietly radiant, where old tome 

And modern truth in dignity await 

The voice of seekers at high Wisdom’s gate— 

This pool of pregnant stillness, long unbroken, 

In its dynamic peace, by loud word spoken— 

Where scholars grey and calm could meditate— 

Where poets their mind-music could create— 

How could this stagnant pool be made to swirl 

With progress? Could Success, that gleaming pearl, 

Be plucked from such an oyster, grey and dull, 

As a Library? Could a Book-Herd cull 

Bright Fame, squandering hours in naught 

But reading books? In guiding minds untaught 

To calf-bound Wisdom? Pale and sorrowful, 

Lacking in Pep, devoid of Punch and Pull, 

The limp Librarian approached the throne 

Of great ACTIVITY. She, she alone 

Might help. Oft had he seen her skip, 

Voluble, thru the realms of Salesmanship; 

Oft heard her praised at Business Luncheons, 

where, 
Her High-Priest loud and thoughtless in the chair, 
Pointless ACTIVITY with nonsense filled the air. 


He prayed. He waited after closing-time, 

Alone and trembling, till the witching chime 

Of twelve had struck. Then, suddenly, a clatter 

(As, when a slam is made, plump, painted matrons 
chatter) 


Arose behind the loan-desk in the gloom— 

And lo! ACTIVITY was in the room! 

Athwart her breast a Booster’s Ribbon ran 

In gaudiest colors ever known to man; 

Chamber of Commerce slogans, proud and high, 

Covered her front in rare embroidery; 

Bright gleamed above her heart the Wheel of! 
Rotary. 

Her restless eye making the Book-Herd quake, 

In rich, Convention tones the Goddess spake: 


“Why am I called to such a hole as this? 

Why, drawn by thy strong prayer, impelled to miss 
The Lion’s Dinner, where supreme I reign, 

Where Reason ne’er intrudes, my dread and bane? 
Shall a Librarian aspire to be 

Brother to He-Men such as worship me?” 


She ceased and frowned. As when a Loan-Desk 
Queen, 

Finding some book o’er-due, doth vent her spleen 

In dirty looks—the wretched, tardy wight 

Cowers and simpers in her wrathful sight, 

And pale by-standers quake in sympathetic fright 

So glared ACTIVITY, and so our hero 

Felt his faint hope descend to zero. 

Yet soon he rallied, and in timid voice 

Begged that the Goddess would make him rejoice 

In such Success as crowns th’exalted hopes 

Of Salesmen up-to-date of Shoes and Soaps. 

Whereat she smiled, benignant, and the gloom 

Straightway was lightened in the silent room. 


“Oh, lowly Book-herd,’’ quoth she, “‘least of all 

That claim the status of Professional, 

Despair not! Thou hast rightly called on me, 

To whom all other trades have bowed the knee 

America herself adores ACTIVITY! 

Yet some’’—the Goddess frowned—‘‘some bookish 

men 

Have lately sought to shake my wholesome reign, 

Babbling of ‘Reasoned Planning,’ ‘Culture,’ 
*‘Thought’— 

Words un-American, with treason fraught. 

Vanderbilt’s Fugitives rebel, and cry 

Against my long industrial victory. 

Dobie, Caldwell, and Faulkner ply the loom 

Of Beauty, putting Culture in the room 

Of mere ACTIVITY. Men read and think 

Who swallowed Slogans once without a blink. 

Of late, I’ve even felt my sway diminishes 

Out where the West begins—but rarely finishes!”’ 


ACTIVITY sighed wistfully, then brightened 
As a glad thought her pensive musings lightened 


“Losing the West, perhaps I’ll gain the East, 
Culture’s old home, where once I counted least. 


* Librarian, Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, College Station, Texas. 
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In spite of Usher, my fell foe, O see 

New Orleans, old and proud, now held in fee 
By my son Huey, Prince of Pure ACTIVITY. 
How busily Virginia, if you please, 

Rich in authentic Cyarters, Byrds, and Lees, 
Now fabricates apace synthetic F.F.V.’s!’’ 


Her eye flashed, and the beaming Book-herd wrung 
Pale hands in ecstasy: ‘‘Oh, tell me then, 
Goddess,’’ he cried, ‘‘Oh, tell me how and when 
My lowly task may rank in Salesmanship, 

In Service with a Smile, in Pep and Zip, 

With really man-sized jobs like Cotton-Buying 
And Real Estate and Selling Bonds.’’ Replying, 
ACTIVITY spoke snappily, as one 

Who, ranked in salesmanship second to none, 
Instructs young hopefuls in the noble art 

Of prying tight-wads from their pence apart: 


‘‘My son, first overhaul your mouldy stock. 

Look at these pepless tomes! The sight would shock 
My merest novice! Junk these flabby plays 

By Shaw, O'Neill, and Rice! In these brisk days, 
Who reads Galsworthy or dull Dreiser? Scrap 
That acrid Mencken! Let some foul mishap 

Smite Lewis, who so brutally smote me! 

Burn Bertrand Russell! Ban Philosophy— 

Except, of course, my darling son, Durant, 

Whose child-like harmlessness we all must grant. 
Away with Stuart Chase, whose poisoned pen 
Makes sense of Economics—now and then! 

Fill up your shelves with stout, red-blooded stuff— 
Good Western tales—Zane Grey does well enough. 
Stock lots of murders—subtle, like Van Dine, 
With sweet and simple Love Tales make to shine 
The moist, romantic eyes of rough He-Men 

With Hearts of Gold. Select just eight or ten 
Light, peppy works of Science, such as show 
America a heaven here below. 

But, above all, feature those bully boys 

Who write ‘Success Books,’ chanting the flerce joys 
Of Pure ACTIVITY, pointless and wild. 

Put Pitkin in the hands of every child. 

Let all the blessed tots learn that ‘Success’ 
Means—egrabbing dollars, neither more nor less 
Teach every kiddy that to think or dream 

Is wasting time. Make each small brain-cell teem 
With gainful ideas. Show how power and pelf 
Flow from that magic maxim: Sell YOURSELF!”’ 


“Ah! SELL YOURSELF,”’ 
herd, 

“Oh, holy thought! Pregnant and gracious word, 

Abused so long, alas, applied alone 

To members of the Old Profession. 

Now let it be exalted! Let it be 

The slogan of that fair Fraternity 

Of Hustlers and Go-Getters. Raise the cry 

Of ‘SELL YOURSELF! NOR PUT THD PRICE 

TOO HIGH!’ 

Oh, great ACTIVITY,’’ panting, he cried, 

‘How may this golden slogan be applied? 

All my assistants are deep versed in books 

They actually think! (It shows, too, in their 
looks!) 

Ah me, they'd never catch the shining vision! 

I dread their jibes, I fear their cold derision.’’ 


echoed the rapt Book- 


‘Dull slave,’’ the Goddess hissed, “hast thou no 
brains‘ 

Wilt thou be bothered still with these old cultured 
Janes? 

Abolish them! And straight put in their places 

Sweet, Snappy Numbers, Fairy Forms and Faces. 

Dost think ‘tis thought the sov’ran public wants? 

Is it for culture deep that Babbitt haunts 

A Library? Pep up your female forces! 

Encourage them to tax their vast resources 
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Of wiles and costumes. Let their legs be bare, 
Startling their colors, Harlow-Blonde their hair. 
Let smiles and wise-cracks coy electrify the air! 
Jazz up the routine of your dismal joint 

With plays and lectures—never mind the point! 
Stress the dear Children’s Hour—go tell the tales! 
What tho your gloomy pile resound with wails 

Or childish laughter? Thus they'll get the habit 
Of reading greedily—of Peter Rabbit— 

Well? Reading’s reading, isn’t it?’’ She smiled 
Upon her worshipper. He, all beguiled 

By great ACTIVITY’S bright eyes and speech, 
Musing on the career within his reach, 

Let fall his eye-lids. When he woke, ‘twas dawn, 
He was alone, and dew lay on the lawn. 


Six months have passed. The Book-Herd’s dream 
is true. 

Within his ancient pile, all things are new. 

Long cues of patrons jostle, fume, and curse 

Before his doors. Inside, a universe 

Of pepful pleasure greets the ear and eye, 

Where his Assistants trim chat busily, 

Where Children laugh and gambol in the hall, 

And cheerful maidens to their lovers call. 

No dim-eyed scholars mar this merry scene; 

Long, long ago, the last Researcher lean 

Fled moaning from these regions blithe and gay; 

The Quiet Readers wept, and fled away— 

Fretting, perchance, at the melodious boom 

Of radios above the Reading Room. 

Now lads demand (and get!) the latest lore 

On how to create less and gather more. 

Astrology its bright-eyed hope extends; 

Bruce Barton tells the world all men are friends. 

The young librarian beams joyfully 

Upon his reborn kingdom, proud to be 

At last a hustling Son of PURE ACTIVITY. 


‘‘At last,”’ he sings, ‘‘Libraries take their place 

"Mongst the achievements of our virile race! 

We get results. We stir up dust. We move! 

Progress, ACTIVITY—these, these we love. 

What crabbed fools are they who ask us ‘Why?’ 

Or ‘Whither?’ or ‘What star we steer us by?’ 

We are AMERICANS! Let Sceptics vile 

Sneer on. We'll BIGGER grow the while, 

Loud chanting our glad slogan: CULTURE WITH 
A SMILE!”’ 


Let’s Do Our Library Over 


(Continued from page 243) 

been done. Entirely voluntary, for we 
do not pay student assistants (except 
occasionally on Saturdays), they have 
worked during and after school, have 
typed cards, lettered and _ shellacked 
books, shelved correctly the transformed 
volumes, and above all, have liked it! 

Today I was explaining the system 
of classification and shelving to a new 
group of freshmen. “That’s a cute little 
plan,” observed one. “No wonder you 
can always put your hand on the book 
you want. I always thought librarians 
just knew it all in their heads.” And 
was I not pleased at his comprehension! 








The South in Books for Children 
A SURVEY: 1852-1933 
By Rose B. Knox * 


HE making of this bibliography has 
proved an exciting and heart-warming 
task. For instead of the anticipated few 
volumes, an astonishing procession of people 
and creatures came meandering along a trail 
that stretched from 1852 to the present, with 
almost crush at the 1933 end of the line. 
Blithe adventurers of old Spain, England, 
and France seeking riches and power in a 
new world of great forests and strange red 
men and untried conditions. Indian war- 
riors and their squaws. Sturdy settlers— 
bent on winning homes in the warmer, 
brighter section of the new world, ready to 
fight, if need be, for them. Fine gentry of 
the great plantations with their many slaves. 
Mountaineers. River-folk on raft and boat. 
Soldiers in gray, and hoop-skirted ladies. 
Black freed men, too. And people of today 
busy with familiar affairs. 


All along were many children. And, large 
as life, at the head of the line, stepped an 
old darkey, with two little white boys and 
a frisky rabbit alongside! 

As it passed, the procession seemed to 
fall into three groups: the old-timers, the 
in-betweens, and the moderns. 

Some of the books compare with the best. 
Others, be it confessed, are not literature. 
We of the South are often, and justly, alas, 
accused of sentimentality and undue roman- 
ticism. But most of them have, or have had, 
an absorbing hold on children and all are 
of the South, tho the author may be, on 
occasion, an outlander. 

With the warning that no textbooks are 
included, that doubtless some excellent vol- 
umes have escaped mention, and that new 
ones are constantly coming off the press, 
the following list is offered. 


The Old Timers—1852-1880 


For this period, the list is short as to au- 
thors but long as to sales. And astonishing 
enough, most of these early books are still 
in print and eagerly read by modern children. 

Dr. Frank Goulding, a Georgia clergyman, 
wrote our first Southern juvenile. No ro- 
mancer or mere entertainer, he! At least not 
by intention. With feet firmly fixed upon 
the ground, he states his purpose clearly— 
to teach certain scientific and practical and 
moral truths. But young people back in 1850 
demanded action and excitement so he must 
needs add these elements to get his precepts 
over. Made thus to order, with mechanics 
creaking at every joint, his book Robert and 
Harold or the Young Marooners, appeared 
in 1852. Whereupon the boys and girls fell 
joyfully upon it, skipped all the morals and 
thrilled endlessly over the adventures. 

A long silence, then in 1866 came the first 
Civil war novel, Surrey of Eagle’s Nest, by 
John E. Cook. Tho written for adults, three 
generations of Southern youngsters grew up 
on it and adored Jeb Stuart and other leaders 
of the Confederacy with a mighty adoration. 

Two years later that most pious and per- 
fect child in fiction, Elsie Dinsmore, appeared 
upon the scene, where she proceeded to hold 


* Author of The Boys and Sally, Gray Caps, etc. 
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the center of the stage thru some twenty- 
eight volumes. Mrs. Finley, the author, was 
of Ohio, but Elsie herself claims the South. 
Also, say what we will, she is still our most 
widely known heroine. Barred from library 
shelves, unanimously and enthusiastically left 
off of approved lists, ridiculed and scorned, 
Elsie Dinsmore kas moved thru endless edi- 
tions and in car-lot loadings. The depression 
and other causes perhaps, have slowed her 
vogue but countless little girls in 1933 weep 
and rejoice with her and reproach their own 
ungodly families even as did their mothers 
and grandmothers and greatgrandmothers be- 
fore them. The exact data follow: 


ones JOHN E. Surrey of Eagle’s Nest. 1866. 


c ciliemail highly romantic Civil war novel, 
with J. E. B. Stuart as hero. Verbose, senti- 
mental and distinctly of its period, it still fires 
the imagination and gives some unforgettable 
pictures of the people and times of the Southern 
Confederacy. 12 to 80 years. 


FINLEY, MARTHA. The Elsie Books. (Series) 
1868. Dodd 


Elsie Dinsmore and her children, relatives, in- 
laws and friends to the third and fourth genera- 
tions in twenty-eight volumes, man with 
comnere settings. No asset but popular ty. 8 to 

years 


See biographical sketch on page 232. 
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GOULDING, F. R. The Young Marooners. 1852. 

Dodd 

Four children, ages 10 to 18 years, are carried 
out to sea by a devil fish caught in the anchor 
of their boat. They land on a lovely, but unin- 
habited island off the Florida coast, where they 
provide for themselves, with nature’s aid and 
certain convenient shipwrecks for’ several 
months. 

9 to 16 years. 
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GOULDING, F. R. Marooners Island. 1868. 
Dodd 


The search for the children by their parents 
who have many exciting adventures en route. 
9 to 16 years. 


GOULDING, F. R. Nacooche or Boy Life from 
Home. 1871. Dodd 
Sketches of a Georgia boy’s experiences in 
1830 at school, with Indians and with nature. 
Long out of print. 9 to 12 years. 


The In-Betweens—1880-1918 


Here sweetness and sentimentality some- 
times run riot and mar otherwise fine stories. 
But for all this, few apologies are in order. 
Certainly none at all for the little, nonde- 
script, sandy-haired reporter and columnist, 
creator of the immortal Uncle Remus who 
began to philosophize in the Atlanta Con- 
stitution in 1880. And so profound were 
some of his words and so delightful were 
his tales, that shortly thereafter all the coun- 
try was chuckling along with Georgia. Also 
so true and remarkable a contribution were 
these same tales, that folk-lorists the world 
over rose en masse and called Joel Chandler 
Harris blessed! As for the children, who 
can imagine life for them without Uncle 
Remus and his friends, Brer Rabbit, Brer 
Fox, the Tar-Baby and the other critters! 

No apologies either for that famous trio, 
Mark Twain, Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry 
Finn, all so equally alive that one hardly 
knows where the author ends and character 
begins. Missouri is border South, with many 
Southern characteristics and customs, and 
Huck Finn spends most of his exciting days 
well down in Southern waters. 

Other highlights are Thomas Nelson Page, 
Virginia gentleman, novelist, and _ idealist 
who has given to children that perennial 
favorite, Two Little Confederates, as well 
as some slighter stories; Ruth McEnery 
Stuart, who has something of the sentimental 
attitude of her day but often rises above it 
in her charm and humor; and of course 
Joseph Altsheler, greatly beloved of boys, 
who was in his heyday in the early 1900's. 
As a youngster he listened to second-hand 
tales of Boone and the other great woods- 
men and Indian fighters and first-hand to 
the stories of Civil war veterans, both blue 
and gray; all the heritage of adventure and 
romance went into the writing of many books 
with Southern settings. 

As for the others, the list speaks for itself. 
ALTSHELER, JOSEPH. The Young Trailer 

Series. 1907 on. Appleton 


Young Trailers, Forest Runners, Keepers of 
the Trail, Eyes of the Woods, Scouts of 
the Valley, Border Watch 

Frontier life of those great woodsmen and 
Indian fighters—Daniel Boone and others in 
Kentucky about the time of the American 


Revolution. This series is considered the au- 
thor’s best. 


ALTSHELER, JOSEPH. The Civil War Series. 
1910 on. Appleton 


Guns of Bull Run (South), Guns of Shiloh 
(Nerth), Scouts of Stonewall (South), 
Sword of Antietam (North), Star of 
Gettysburg (South), Rock of Chicamauga 
(North), Shades of the Wilderness 
(South), Tree of Appomatox (North). 

Stories of the great military events and char- 
acters, centered about two cousins, one fighting 
for the south, the other for the north. 


ALTSHELER, JOSEPH. The Texan Series. 
1913. Appleton 


Texan Star, Texan Scouts, Texan Triumph. 


Texas in its stirring pioneer days of fighting 
for freedom. 


CLEMENS, SAMUEL L. (MARK TWAIN). 
The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 1875. Harper 
The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. 1884. 

Harper 
Inimitable stories by a great author, remin- 
iscences of his own boyhood in a small Missouri 
town in the ‘40's, and his experiences in steam- 
boating on the Mississippi River back in the 
heydey of river traffic. Adventure, mystery, and 
real life in grand combination. All ages. 


DAVIS, M. E. M. In War Times at Rose 
Blanche 
Under Six Flags. Ginn 
Two Lower South historical tales. 10 to 12 
years. 


FOX, JOHN, JR. The Little Shepherd of King- 

dom Come. 1903. Scribner 

Not written for children, this romantic story 
of Kentucky before and during the Civil war 
is a favorite juvenile. Despite some senti- 
mentality, here is a moving and excellent pic- 
ture of life in the border state, with conflicts 
pp a classes and causes. 1932 edition. 12 to 

years. 


HARRIS, JOEL CHANDLER. Uncle Remus, 

His Songs and Sayings. 1880. Appleton 

The original volume of tales of the immortal 
old darkey about Brer Rabbit, Brer Fox and all 
the critters. Folk lore of the American Negro. 
First edition in 1880 illustrated by Church. Edi- 
tion of 1914 illustrated by Frost. First choice if 
only one may be had. All ages. 


HARRIS, JOEL CHANDLER. Nights with 
Uncle Remus. 1881. Houghton 


More stories told to the “‘little boy.’’ All ages. 


HARRIS, JOEL CHANDLER. Uncle Remus 
and His Friends. 1892. Houghton 


A further collection of folk tales. All ages. 


HARRIS, JOEL CHANDLER. Told by Uncle 
Remus. 1905. Grosset 


An inexpensive collection of later tales. All 
ages. 
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Frances B. Johnston 
JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 


HARRIS, JOEL CHANDLER. 
Returns. 1918. Houghton 


Told to the son of the original ‘“‘little boy.” 
All ages. 


Uncle Remus 


HARRIS, JOEL CHANDLER. 
Thimblefinger. 1892. Houghton 


Just the size of his name, he lived beyond the 
bottom of the big spring and_ entertained 
Buster John, Sweetest Susan and their little 
black nursemaid, Drucilla, a most interesting 
child, many times in his strange country. 
Pleasant but unimportant tale. Very popular 
in its day. 6 to 10 years. 


HARRIS, JOEL CHANDLER. Mr. 
Home. 1894. Houghton 
More of the Thimblefinger country. 6 to 10 
years. 


HARRIS, JOEL CHANDLER. Stories of 
Georgia. 1895. American Book Company 
Explorers and pioneers of Georgia. Oglethorpe 

and Soto and Indians. Planned as supple- 

mentary reading text in schools it has some 
good historical interest for general reading. 

11 to 12 years. 


HENTY, G. H. With Lee in Virginia. 
Scribner 


na | written thriller of Civil war days. 
y 


Little Mr. 


Rabbit at 


1899. 


10 to 1 ears. 
JAMISON, CECILIA. Toinette’s Phillip. 1893. 
Century 
Lady Jane. 1891. Century 
Sweetly sentimental stories of the lower 


South, very popular but of no consequence 
whatever. 9 to 12 years. 


Wilson Bulletin for Librarians 


JOHNSTON, ANNIE FELLOWS. 
Colonel Series. 1900 on. Century 
Very popular stories of a young Kentucky 

girl of the 1900's. Decidedly sentimental and 

without literary quality, but slightly above the 
average serial. 10 to 14 years. 


MONROE, KIRK. Flamingo Feather. 
Harper 
French-Spanish Florida in 1564 with Indians, 
soldiers and seamen in exciting adventures 
10 to 14 years. 


PAGE, THOMAS NELSON. Two Little 
federates. 1888. Scribner 
Life in the occupied territory of Virginia dur- 
ing the Civil war, with its hardships, advyen- 
tures and bravery. An outstanding American 


The Little 


1897 


Con- 


classic. Out in a beautiful 1932 edition. 8 to 12 

years. 

PAGE, THOMAS NELSON. Among the Camps 
1891. Scribner 


Stories of Southern children during the Civil 
war—Captured Santa Claus, Kittykin, the cat 
that stopped a battle, and others—much slighter 
and less important, but giving interesting pic- 
tures of the period. 8 to 12 years. 


PENDLETON, LOUIS. In the Camp of the 
Creeks, 1903. Penn 
Short story of the Creek war of 1836. Worth 


while for excellent account of tribal customs 
10 to 14 years. 


PENDLETON, LOUIS. King Tom and the 
Runaways. 1890. Appleton 


Vivid adventures on a swamp island in 
Georgia before the Civil war. 12 years up. 


PRYNELL, LOUISE CLARK. Diddie, 
and Tot. 1888, Harper 


Three little sisters on a Mississippi plantation 
back in the 1850's. Realistic, direct, full of 
child play, it is both an interesting story and 
valuable folk history. Despite sentimentality, 
complicated dialect and the tragic post-war 
summing up, the book bids fair to go on for- 
ever. Elaborate 1932 edition which should have 
been edited for present day children. 7 to 12 
years. 


RIPLEY, 
Appleton 


Some good descriptions of New Orleans in 
Civil war days. 11 to 16 years. 


Dumps 


ELIZA. From Flag to Flag. 1899 


RIPLEY, ELIZA. Social Life in Old New 
Orleans. 1912. Appleton 
Interesting glimpse of school life, rice and 


sugar plantations, et al, before the ‘70's. 
14 years. 


STUART, RUTH MCENERY. 

Babette. 1894. Harper 

This lovely story of a little girl stolen from 
her parents at a Mardi Gras festivity gives a 
living picture of Creole New Orleans in the 
1900’s. Especially valuable now that the French 
quarter is vanishing and the period gone for- 
ever. 10 to 14 years. 


STUART, RUTH MCENERY. Solomon Crow's 
Christmas Pockets. 1896. Harper 
Napoleon Jackson. 1902. Century 

George Washington Jones. 1903. 


Three amusing negro stories in 
dialect. 9 to 12 years. 


11 to 


The Story of 


Altemus 
excellent 


The Moderns—1918-1933 


For a number of years, silence, but of late 
there has been a lively interest in the South 
and much telling of its stories. While no 
great name has as yet emerged, much gen- 
eral improvement may be noted. Sentimen- 


tality has largely vanished. The writing on 
the whole, is more spirited, direct and care- 
ful. The scope is far more varied. And 
tho adventure and romance still prove most 
intriguing and non-fiction still lags too far 
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behind, a few writers of fiction are earnestly 
trying to portray and interpret for children, 
Southern life as it was actually lived in 
different locations and different periods. 
Among these, Ada Claire Darby is doing 
some invaluable work for the Border South. 
Her stories of pioneer life on the Missouri 
and Mississippi rivers are lively, interesting 
and authentic. Elizabeth Janet Gray has made 
a happy combination of her Scottish inheri- 
tance and her adopted Southern home in two 
books of life in old Carolina. My (Rose 
B. Knox) special interest lies in the deeper 
South and the nearer past and in recording 
for children the days just slipping into his- 
tory; days still remembered by living people 
who can give atmosphere and reality to the 
record. 


Maristan Chapman (pseud.), Elsie Sing- 
master and Constance Lindsay Skinner have 
fine books with Southern settings for older 
children. Anne Vaughn Weaver and Mabel 
Pugh are both artists and authors, and Julia 
Davis Adams has made an outstanding con- 
tribution in her biography of Stonewall. Sad 
to state there is, as yet, no true poet to sing 
of the South to children everywhere. 

For convenience, the list is further classi- 
fied into smaller groups. 


Historical Stories in the Romantic 
and Adventurous Days of Ex- 
ploration and Colonization 


Careful research underlies these stories. 


BOYD, JAMES. Drums. 1925. Scribner 

The life and adventures of a North Carolina 
lad during the Revolutionary war. Excellent, 
established as a classic. 12 years up. 


CROWNFIELD, GERTRUDE. Catherine Gor- 
don, Patriot. 1930. Dutton 


A brave Southern girl helps her country dur- 
ing the Revolutionary war. 11 years up. 


DANIEL, HAWTHORNE. Dorothy Stanhope, 
Virginian. 1931. Coward 
A romantic story of colonial Virginia. 12 
years up. 


FRASER, GEORGIA. The White Captain. 1930. 
Little 


Readable story of Captain John Smith's life 
and adventures. 11 years up. 


GAITHER, FRANCES. The Painted Arrow. 
1930. Macmillan 


Louisiana in early days. A French lad goes 
back into the Indian country. Much Indian lore. 
Book authentic and interesting, tho somewhat 
lacking in aliveness. Excellent for school libra- 
ries. 12 years up. 


LIDE and JOHANSEN. Pearls of Fortune. 
1931. Little 


The romantic adventures of a runaway young 
Russian princess in the equally young colony 
of Fort de la Mobile of New France. Has a 
carefully wrought background of old French 
Louisiana. 12 years up. 


KEMPTON, KENNETH. Dragon’s Thunder. 
1931, Little 


A story of the hunt for buried treasure in the 
Oglethorpe Colony of Georgia. 12 years up. 
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KNIPE, E. and A. The Treasure House, 1930. 
Century 


A tale of a sister and brother, refugees from 
the France of Louis XV and of their life in 
French-Spanish Louisiana. 12 years up. 


OERTEL, T. E. Blackbeard’s Treasure. 1927. 
Crowell 
Fair story of South Carolina coast in pirate 
days of the 18th Century. 12 years up. 


OERTEL, T. E. Jack Sutherland. 1926. Crowell 
Georgia in Oglethorpe’s time. Good material 
but indifferent writing. 12 years up. 


SKINNER, CONSTANCE. Silent Scot. 1925. 
Macmillan 


The White Leader. 1926. Macmillan 


Well written, authentic and thrilling stories 
of pioneer and Indian life in the South before 
and during the Revolution, by an outstanding 
author, 12 to 16 years. 


SUBLETTE, CLIFFORD. The Scarlet Cockerel. 
1925. Little 
A gay young French lad sails for Colonies 
with a company of Huguenots, to build up the 
wilderness and to fight the enemy Spaniards in 
Florida in so doing. Fine adventure tale of the 
16th century. 12 to 16 years. 


SUBLETTE, CLIFFORD. The Scarlet Cockerel. 
Danger. 1926. Little 


A romantic story of pioneer life in Virginia 
during the days of Bacon’s Rebellion, 11 years 
up. 


VARBLE, RACHEL M. A Girl from London. 
1930. Little 


In 1770, Primrose Hampden comes from Lon- 
don to Virginia, a violent little Tory, and turns 
into as violent a Colonist. 6 to 10 years. 


Mystery Tales 


Mystery tales, if one must have them, also 
haunt the South. Gladys Blake, of Georgia, a 
= writer, had these and others: (Apple- 
ton 

Poindexter’s Pride (Charleston in the 50's), 

Cornelia’s Colony (Oglethorpe and Geor- 
ee Discovery (Colonial Vir- 
£1n1a). 


Civil War Days 


1932 saw a sudden, even violent outbreak 
of the War Between the States, or the Civil 
war, according to one’s locality. The fol- 
lowing give a many-sided picture and a 
complete one if Two Little Confederates and 
The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come be 
included. (See “In-Betweens.”’) 


ALLEE, MARJORIE HILL. The Road to 
Carolina. 1932. Houghton 


Strongly anti-Southern, anti-war in mood, the 
story tells of Tristram Coffin and Uncle Tommy, 
a pair of ardent Quaker abolitionists who come 
South = as war breaks and are caught in its 
turmoil. Mrs, Allee just misses her atmosphere, 
but the story is well written and full of interest- 
ing adventure. Moreover, it is most valuable as 
a truthful, if uncomplimentary, picture of cer- 
tain Southerners and also portrays the anti- 
war group—a large one in the South, seldom 
noted in fiction. Southern children especially 
should know the book for a balanced war ration. 
11 to 18 years. 


ADAMS, JULIA DAVIS. Remember and For- 
get. 1932. Dutton 
Slight, conventional and highly romantic 
story of the Shenandoah Valley in the ’60's. 
12 years up. 
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BENET, STEPHEN VINCENT. John Brown's 
body. 1930. Doubleday 
This great dramatic em is now re-issued 
nt high school age, with Daugherty illustra- 
tions. 


KNOX, ROSE B. Gray Caps. 1932. Doubleday 
The Forrest twins, Cary and Carleton, and 
their black henchman, Bang, are thirteen years 
old when the story begins in the peaceful, pre- 
war days. They are eighteen at its end, just 
after the surrender, and back at their plantation 
home to begin rebuilding. In between sweeps 
the war, that absorbed the people soul and 
body—with its poverty, work and sorrow; its 
adventure, excitement and gayety; its hope and 
despair—as the South struggled for existence 
behind Blockade walls during the four dramatic 
years of the Confederacy. 11 to 18 years.? 


STERNE, EMMA GOLDERS. No Surrender. 
1932. Duffield 
A poignant, brave story of the brief period 
following Appomatox, beautifully told, of a 
young lad and a woman upon an Alabama farm, 
who must and did work out their salvation 
almost single handed. 14 years up. 


SWIFT, HILDEGARDE. Railroad to Freedom. 
1932. Harcourt 
See Negro stories. 


VERDERY, KATHERINE. A Dixie Doll. 1928. 
Bobbs 
A Little Dixie Captain. 1929. Bobbs 
Two slight stories of Civil war days. 7 to 11 
years. 


Realistic Stories of the Past 


The old South has imspired modern 
writers to tell of a method of living and think- 
ing and to make some interpretation of this 
past, so integral in our development and 
important a part of our heritage. These 
stories are more than historical or factual 
tales; they are true social history. 


CONNOLLY, LOUISE. Mrs. Chatterbox and 
Her Family. 1929. Macmillan 
Homelike and interesting pictures of life in 
Washington in the ’70’s. 


DARBY, ADA CLAIRE. Skip-Come-a-Lou. 1930. 
Stokes 
A delightful child in a frontier trading post, 
Ste. Geneveve, at the time of the Louisiana 
Purchase in 1803. Many adventures with In- 
dians and traders. 8-12 years. 


DARBY, ADA CLAIRE. Hickory Goody. 1932. 
Stokes 
Martha and her little brother, back in the 
1820's, grow up with Kit Carson, see the first 
steamboat on the Mississippi, know Daniel 
Boone and meet Lafayette. to 12 years. 


DARBY, ADA CLAIRE. Skip-Come-a-Lou. 
1930. Stokes 
The rhythm of this tale is sent by the merry 

old dance song, “‘Can’t get a red bird, a blue 

bird’ll do, skip-come-a-lou, skip-come-a-lou,” 
that echoed thru the settler’s log cabins along 
the Missouri of 1830. 8 to 12 years. 


Wilson Bulletin for Librarians 


DARBY, ADA CLAIRE. Sometimes Jenny 
Wren. 1931. Stokes 
A Missouri River town of 1840 introduces a 
number of historic people of the times, including 
John Audubon, the great American orni- 
thologist. 8 to 12 years. 


GOVAN, CHRISTINE. Those Plummer Chil- 
dren. 1934. Houghton 
A lively and very much alive group of 
children, black and white, frolic thru the pages 
of this delightful book. 


GRAY, ELIZABETH JANET. Meggy McIntosh. 

1930. Doubleday 

A Highland lassie follows her heroine, Flora 
McDonald, to Carolina just before the Revolu- 
tionary war. Here she becomes an ardent 
Colonist and decides to make her home in the 
new world. A fine story with carefully wrought, 
authentic bac ound—both in Scotland and in 
the Carolina colony. 12 to 16 years. 


GRAY, ELIZABETH JANET. Jane Hope. 1933. 
Viking 
Old Chapel Hill, North Carolina days. Full of 
gay times and happy family life in a college 
town just before the Civil war. It has both 
atmosphere and accuracy. 12 to 16 years. 


KNOX, ROSE B. The Boys and Sally, Down 
on a Plantation. 1930. Doubleday 


A great live-at-home cotton plantation of the 
deep South in the ’80’s. Sally and her cousins 
have an active share in all the goings-on, 
whether it be syrup-making, hog-killing, cotton 
picking and ginning, or what not—to say noth- 
ing of barbecues, camping, watermelon cuttings, 
and the gayest of Christmas times. 9 to 14 
years. 


KNOX, ROSE 8B. Miss Jimmy Deane. 1931. 
ubleday 
How a little Tennessee mistress and her maid 
lived and played and took an exciting trip up 
the great river to St. Louis back in the long 
ago days of 1850. Gives detailed life of large 
ante-bellum plantation with many slaves. 7 to 
12 years. * 


LEETCH, DOROTHY. Tommy Tucker on a 
Plantation. 1926. Lothrop 
Tobacco culture in Colonial Virginia with 
emphasis on information rather than story. An 
accurate picture of the period. 8 to 11 years. 


LINDSAY, MAUDE. Little Missy. 1922. Loth- 
rop 
A little Alabama girl in the '50’s. Excellent 
dialect and atmosphere but only fair writing. 
8 to 10 years. 


MEDARY, MARJORIE. Orange Winter. 1931. 
Longmans 
Pioneer life in Florida in the '80’s. Well told 
experiences of a young girl in a newly planted 
orange grove, where she works to earn money 
for college. There is also a mystery element. 
12 to 16 years. 


PERKINS, LUCY FITCH. Colonial Twins of 
Virginia. 1924. Houghton 


Typical twin story. 6 to 10 years. 


PUGH,-MABEL. Little Carolina Blue Bonnet. 
1933. Crowell 


Pleasant everyday happenings in a _ small 
southern town some twenty years ago. De- 
scriptive rather than direct in presentation. 
9 to 12 years. 


1“For nearly fifty years we have had nothing to put beside Two Little Confederates. Now we have 
Gray Caps. Gray Caps has sweep and scope and_a_ steady high-heartedness, and a young reader can live 
with it thru a great period..—New York Herald Tribune Books [Epitor’s Note] 


2“The Boys and Sally deserves a place among such classics as Louisa May Alcott’s Little Women, 


Sarah Orne Jewett’s Betty Leicester, 


rs. Wiggins’ Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, Mrs. Snedeker’s 


Downright Dencey, and Rhea Wells’ An American Farm.”—New York Times Book Review [Ep1ror’s 


Norte] 


*“Writing with knowledge, vividness, and humor, Miss Knox has caught and put into this book a 
characteristic bit of the atmosphere of the South before 1860.”—New York Times Book Review [Epttor’s 


Nore] 
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TURNER, NANCY BYRD. In the Days of 
Young Washington. 1931. Houghton 


Interesting story of 18th Century Virginia 
and its country life. 12 years up. 
WELLS, RHEA. An American Farm. 1927. 

Doubleday 


A distinctive and authentic picture of farm 
life in the Tennessee hills. Teachers in need of 
details of farm life, should fall upon this book 
with joy. 10 to 12 years. 


Modern Mountain Folk 


The Southern mountaineer has always at- 
tracted much attention from our outlander 
friends. Someone should find inspiration in 
those beautiful valley farms and thrifty, quite 
literate folk who live in large numbers in the 
Southern highlands. Till this is done, the 
following must suffice. All are well written, 
if a bit stereotyped in pattern, and have 
atmosphere. 

CHAPMAN, MARISTAN. 

Appleton-Century 

Wild Cat Ridge. 1932. Appleton 


The Timber Trail. 1933. Appleton-Century 
Adventure tales of three actual boys; of 
treasure hunts and unscrupulous lumber men 
and other exciting events in the Cumberland 
mountains of Tennessee and Kentucky. 11 to 14 
years. 


Eagle Cliff. 1934. 


FOX, GENEVIEVE. Mountain Girl. 1932. Little 
A young girl’s brave struggle for education 


and ideals and the interesting outcome. 12 
years up. 
FOX, GENEVIEVE. Mountain Girl Comes 
Home. 1933. Little 
Sequel to the above and equally well done. 


12 years up. 
HALL, ESTHER. The Here to Yonder Girl. 
1931. Macmillan 
Good story of an orphan girl who works here 
to yonder for her vy | and finally wins thru her 
pluck and effort her heart's desire, a home and 
family of her own, 12 years up. 


JUSTUS, MAY. Peter Pocket. 1927. Doubleday 
Peter Pocket’s Luck. 1930. Doubleday 
1931. 


The Other Side of the Mountain. 
Doubleday 
Appealing stories of mountain children that 
make simple everyday things and living most 
interesting. Excellent for modern children. Real 
color and atmosphere. 7 to 11 years. 
STRONG, PASCHAL N. Behind the Great 
Smokies. 1931. Little 
A boy of mountain birth but city up-bringing 
returns to his people and works for them and 
with them. A well written Boy Scout tale. 12 
years up. 


Miscellaneous Realistic Stories of 
Modern Life 


DWIGHT, ALLEN. Mark. 1933. 


Macmillan 

Modern story laid on Georgia Coast in which 
a Northern girl comes South and saves the day 
for some Southerners by her incredible clever- 
ness and persistence. Excellent historical back- 
ground and descriptions. Plot forced and melo- 
dramatic, and characterizations only fair. 12 
years up. 


Spaniards 
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KNOX, ROSE B. Marty and Company on a 
Carolina Farm, 1933. Doubleday 

in the tobacco a now A where Marty 
and her assorted company—Brother Guy; tramp 
Otto; Josepha, the prize chicken; Red Rover, 
a pig; and Dodger, the wild pony from the 
Atlantic coast, work and play on the farm. 
8 to 12 years. * 


Today, 


SINGMASTER, ELSIE. You Make Your Own 
Luck. 1929. Longmans 
Excellent contemporary story of a Southern 
girl who earns money to go to college and helps 
@ mountain lad to do likewise. Incidentally 
hidden treasure helps them both. 12 to 16 years. 


TURPIN, EDNA. Echo Hill. 1933. Macmillan 

A Virginia farm story of today. 12 to 17 
years. Miss Turpin also has some pleasant, if 
unimportant stories, for girls of the ‘teen age: 
Honey Sweet, Happy Acres, Peggy of Round- 
about Lane, Treasure Mountain, Olid Mine’s 
Secret. 
WILLIAMSON, THAMES. Flood Fighters. 

1931. Houghton 

A modern boy during the ’27-’28 floods of the 
Mississippi. An excellent picture of how the 
Red Cross works in time of disaster, and how 
they actually did work in this region. 10 years 
up. 


The Southern Negro 


A generation ago the Negro was usually 
portrayed in stories as an appendage to his 
white friends, or as a comic character but 
now he begins to have his own entity with 
no hint of big house or white folk’s kitchen. 
Countless opportunities are offered by this 
dramatic, poetic race for fine stories in the 
juvenile field. The present list is most in- 
adequate and should be supplemented, pref- 
erably by understanding Negro writers. 


OVINGTON, MARY W. Zeke. 1930. Harcourt 

The experiences and problems and mishaps 
of a colored lad at Tuskegee, told with reliable 
detail and sympathetic understanding but with- 
out sentimentality by a northern white woman 
who knows her material thru long association 
and work with the Southern Negro. Recom- 
mended for libraries everywhere as a real con- 
tribution to better understanding between the 
races as well as to books on American back- 
ground. 10 to 14 years. 


PERKINS, LUCY FITCH. Pickaninny Twins. 
1931. Houghton 
Unimportant story—poor dialect—worse illus- 
trations. 7 to 10 years. 


SWIFT, HILDEGARDE, Railroad to Freedom. 
1932. Harcourt 


Based upon the life of Harriet Tubman, a 
famous slave woman who escaped, helped many 
other slaves to freedom and later served as spy 
and soldier in the Civil war. This dramatic, 
finely written story is so full of cruelty and 
tragedy, both in text and picture, that it makes 
for bitterness, and hence in my judgment it is 
unfit for adolescents of either race. Also there 
is such ignorance of the geography and econ- 
omy of the culture which the book attempts 
to intrepret that the story is actually staged 
upon a great cotton plantation, described in 
detail, in eastern Maryland where, for obvious 
reasons, no such cotton plantation did or could 
exist. Moreover, the Negro psychology is equally 


unreliable. Such inaccuracy in work presum- 
ably based upon careful research is un- 
pardonable. 


*Here are delightfully real children and equally real animals.”—Parents’ Magazine [Ep1tor’s Note] 
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WEAVER, ANNIE VAUGHAN. 
Wings. 1931. Stokes 
Frawg. 1930. Stokes 


WEAVER, ANNIE VAUGHAN. Frawg. 1930. 
Stokes 
Delectable stories; with no race problem in- 
volved. Full of whimsy but also realistic pic- 
tures of small country Negroes in the South 
of today. 6 to 60 years. 


WOODSON, CARTER G. Negro in Our His- 
tory. 1930. Associated Publishers 
Negro Makers of History. 1930. Associated 
Publishers 


Planned to stir the Negro child’s conscious- 
ness of his history and growth. White children, 
too, may well become conscious of this remark- 
able advance. 


Boochy’s 


History and Geography 


The following factual volumes each have 
some discussion of the South and its prob- 
lems. All are excellent books written for 
young people. 

HARTMAN, GERTRUDE. These United States 
and How They Came to Be. 1932. Macmillan 
Social and industrial history. Very important 

for school libraries. 9 years up. 

HUBERMAN, LEO. We The People. 1932. 
Harpers 


Social and industrial history written in thrill- 
ing momentum for young moderns. 14 years up. 


LAWSON, MARIE. Hail Columbia, 1931. 
Doubleday 


Political and military history carefully com- 
piled and beautifully pictured. 11 years up. 


MITCHELL, LUCY SPRAGUE. North Amer- 
ican. 1931. Macmillan 


Well told story of the pee of the con- 
tinent, socially treated. 10 years up. 


Biography 


Again our list is too short and calls urgently 
for help. 


ADAMS, JULIA DAVIS. Stonewall. 1930. Dut- 
ton 
Fine biography of the great Confederate gen- 
eral, Stonewall Jackson, and his military opera- 
tions. 12 years up. 
CROCKETT, DAVID. The Adventures of Davy 
Crockett. 1934. Scribner 
Edited for young people in a new and well 
illustrated volume, this life of an old woodman 
S names written in 1834 is a most thrilling 
ook. 


JAMES, MARQUIS. Six Feet Six. 1930. Bobbs 
Interesting life of Sam Houston of Texan 
fame. 12 years up. 


NICOLAY, HELEN. Andrew Jackson. 1929. 
Century 


Good biography of Old Hickory—pioneer Ten- 
nessean, soldier and fighting President. 12 years 
up. 


Social History Studies 


The following adult books offer selections 
for mature children. This field offers end- 
less possibility for further books. 
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KEPHART, HORACE. Our Southern High- 
landers. 1926. Macmiilan 
Fine and authentic study of mountain folk 
and customs. 14 years up. 


LOVELL, CAROLINE. Golden Isles of Georgia. 
1930. Atlantic Monthly Press 
Vivid pictures of these idyllic sea islands 
14 years up. 


SAXON, LYLE. Fabulous New Orleans. 1930. 
Century 


Equally delightful to old and young readers 


SAXON, LYLE. Father Mississippi. 1929. Cen- 
tury 
Delightful record of the life and customs in 
the lower Mississippi section a generation ago. 
Worthy of a wide audience. 14 years up. 


Nature Books 


Here again the list is too short, with wonder- 
ful unexploited material at hand for the tak- 


ing. 


RUTLEDGE, ARCHIBALD. Old Plantation 
Days. 1921. Stokes 
Tom and I on the Old Plantation. 1918. 
Stokes 
Plantation Game Trails. 1921. Houghton 


Semi-autobiographical articles of the wild 
life of the famous low country on Santee River 
in South Carolina. Slightly sentimental, but 
full of nature lore and atmosphere and with 
thrilling escapes from flood and beasts. Origin- 
ally published in magazines and later collected 
in book form. 10 to 16 years. 


SASS, HERBERT RAVENEL. Gray Eagle. 
1927. Minton 
The Way of the Wild. 1925. Minton 
Adventures in Green Places, 1926. Minton 
Studies of swamps and deltas of South Caro- 
lina low country and the wild life there. 11 
years up. 


SEEMAN, WILLIAM. Down Goose Creek. 
1933. Revell 
A ten-year-old boy’s true and interesting 
story of North Carolina outdoor adventures in 
a canoe as he explores a river from its source 
in the foothills on down thru swamps and low- 
lands to the sea. 10 to 12 years. 


SPRUNT, ALEX, JR. Dwellers of the Silences. 
1929. Dodd 


Fascinating wild life—especially of birds, in 
Carolina low country. 
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000 GENERAL WORKS 


COMPTON, CHARLES HERRICK. Who reads 


what? 117p $1.25 Wilson (Ready) 


028.9 Books and reading. United States— 
Intellectual life 
The President of the American Library As- 
sociation has made several interesting surveys 
showing who actually reads the books of Hardy, 
Mark Twain, Carl Sandburg, William James, 
Shaw and the Greek classics. By personal 
correspondence with library borrowers of these 
authors’ books, he has learned the backgrounds 
and occupations of the readers, and he records 
their opinions in their own words. Strangely 
enough, at least as far as library circulation 
figures show, most of the readers of these 
somewhat highbrow authors are manual work- 
ers and only a few are members of the prof- 
fessional classes. An interesting book. (See 
Who’s Who in Library Service) 


AMERICAN year book; a record of events and 
progress, year 1934. about 1000p $7.50 in 
United States and Canada; $8 in other coun- 
tries American year bk. corp. (New York 
Times co.) (about March 1) 


031 United States—Yearbooks. 
(statistical, historical, etc.) 


A comprehensive survey of American progress 
in all fields of activity and knowledge, com- 
piled and appraised by distinguished leaders in 
their respective fields, including college ro- 
fessors, government officials, and specialists. 
The volume covers scienee, economics, finance, 
government, labor, education, religion, litera- 
ture, industry, and the arts, and is particularly 
valuable for information on the NRA. (See 
H : STC; Mudge: Guwide to reference books) 


Yearbooks 


NEW YORK Times index; a master-key to the 
news; annual cumulative volume, year 1934. 
about 2600p $26 New York Times co. (about 
March 1) 

071 Newspapers-Indexes 
A cumulation of the monthly volumes (sub- 
scription $12 a year, with the annual $33.50). 

A reference work for all students of affairs. 

Accurate, reliable, exhaustive index to the 

newspaper's first-hand record of events, in- 

valuable in checking the accuracy of names, 
dates, facts and events. It is a key to source 
material for articles, addresses and debates, 
covering official statements, codes, public ad- 
dresses, conference reports, rulings, appoint- 
ments, and thousands of items of personal in- 
terest, such as births, deaths, marriages, ac- 
cidents, fires and unusual events. In addition, 
the index is a guide to the many authoritative 


appraisals of economic and political trends 
which are published in the Sunday editions. 
(See STC; Mudge; Guide to reference books) 


100 PHILOSOPHY 


ROBINSON, DANIEL SOMMER. 

ethics. about 300p $2 Crowell (Feb.) 

172.1 Politics ethics 

This book sketches the new political ethics 
of the post-war era. It assembles the ma- 
terial essential to an intelligent appreciation 
and discussion of the ethical values involved in 
the complicated political relations of the years 
since the World War. The author is the 
compiler of Anthology of modern philosophy. 
(See STC) 


Political 


300 SOCIAL SCIENCES 


QUEEN, STUART A., BODENHAFER, WAL- 
TER BLAINE, and HARPER, ERNEST B. 
Social organization and disorganization. about 
670p $3.50 Crowell (Jan.) 

301 Sociology 

A textbook which uses the case method and 
encourages students to do independent re- 
search. The scope of the discussion is not 
confined to pathological conditions, but em- 
braces also the patterns of social organization 
with which the processes of social disorgani- 
zation are interwoven. 


MILLS, OGDEN L. What of tomorrow. $2 Mac- 
millan (Jan. 15) 


308 United States—Economic conditions— 
1918-. United States—Politics and govern- 
ment 
This is a compilation of the recent addresses 
delivered by the former Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, upon current economic and political af- 
fairs. 


CORS!, EDWARD. In the shadow of liberty. 
if $3 Macmillan (Jan.) 
325.73 United States—Immigration and emi- 
gration 


A former United States Commissioner in 
charge has written this story of Ellis Island 
and the parade of twenty-five million migratory 
souls seeking liberty and opportunity in Ameri- 
ea. The book has real historical significance, 
for it shows us the roots of modern America 
and reveals some of the causes of our national 
strength and weakness. It is thoroughly read- 
able and makes a unique and absorbing story. 


Say you read it in the Wilson Bulletin 252a 
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SEARS, LOUIS MARTIN. History of American 


foreign relations. 3d ed rev and en! about 
664p $3.50 Crowell (Feb.) 
327.73 United States—Foreign relations 


This important book was first published in 
1927, and has now been brought up-to-date 
with new chapters on: The new era, Herbert 
Hoover, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, and Re- 
trospect and prospect. 24 the author of 
George Washington. (See STC) 


PARKER, JOHN SCOTT, and SMITH, JAY 
BRAISTED ROE, eds. Corporation manual. 
36th ed 1935 2695p $20 postpaid United States 
corporation co. (Ready) 

338.8 Corporation law—States (U.S.). 
poration law—Philippine Islands. Cor 
tion law—Puerto Rico. Corporation 
a. Corporation law—Hawaiian 
ands. 


The business cor 


Cor- 
ra- 
aw— 
Is- 


ration laws, both foreign 
and domestic, the Uniform stock transfer act, 
Blue sky laws regulating the sale of stocks 
and securities in all the states, territories and 
districts of the United States, and Forms and 
precedents. For lawyers, corporation officials 
and accountants, tax attorneys and trust com- 
pany officers. 


O'CONNELL, JOHN J. and SODERMAN, 
HARRY. Modern criminal investigation. 384p 
ii $ Funk & Wagnalis (Feb. 1) 

352.2 Crime and criminals 
A text book on police science, particularly 
crime detection, by two experts 


LAPP, JOHN AUGUSTUS, and WEAVER, 
ROBERT 8B. Citizen and his government. 
Silver (late in Jan.) 

353 United States—Politics and government 
A new civics textbook for high school use 
in which government is treated from the func- 
tional standpoint. Essential principles are set 
forth in clear, simple language and a wealth 
of ete eg ont mw J exercises lead the stu- 
dent to see how these principles apply in exist- 
ing situations. 


insurance in the United 
States, 1935; ed. by G. R. Mackay and S. B. 
Ackerman. (annually in May) v45 800p 

pine postage Index pub. co., 206 Broadway, 


CYCLOPEDIA of 


368 Insurance—Yearbooks 
Assets, liabilities, officers and other historical 
data of all insurance companies in the United 
States, definitions of insurance terms, state 
insurance laws, Who's who section in the in- 
surance business, and miscellaneous data. 


500 SCIENCE 


PENDRAY, G. EDWARD. Men, mirrors and 
stars. 3523p ii $3 Funk & Wagnalls (Feb. 1) 
522.2 Astronomy. Telescope 
The science editor of The Literary Digest 
tells about telescopes, the men who make 
them, and astronomy. Simply written and 
helpfully illustrated. 


HARRISON, LUCIA CAROLYN. Daylight, 
twilight, darkness, and time: their distribu- 
tion over the earth and relationships to hu- 
man affairs. 256p Silver (late in Jan.) 

529 Day. Latitude. Longitude. Night 
_An interesting, easily understood presenta- 
tion, replete with concrete illustrations, of how 
the apparent path of the sun across the sky, 
the duration of light, and the nature and time 
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of occurrence of the seasons all vary with 
latitude, and of how time and position on the 
earth are related to longitude. 


600 USEFUL ARTS 


ROSSMAN, JOSEPH. 
chemists. 2d ed 1934 
Wilkins (Ready) 

608 Patents. Patent law and legislation 


A competent and comprehensive treatment of 
all phases of patent law as applied to chemi- 
cal, medical, metallurgical, and bacteriological 
patents; a handbook for guidance to the in- 
ventor. Employer-employee’_ relations dis- 
cussed. Valuable both for study and reference. 
Author is patent examiner, United States 
Patent office; editor Journal of the Patent of- 
fice society. 


Law of patents for 
378p $4.50 Williams & 


LANE, JANET. Your carriage, madam! a 
guide to good posture. 130p $1.75 Wiley 
(Ready) 

613 Physical education and training. Pos- 
ture 


‘“‘Whether you spend your life in a limousine 
or a kitchen, a swivel chair or a ditch, you are 
shaping your body every minute,’ says Janet 
Lane. In this book she tells how to make 
every breath you take, every step you make, 
every push or every pull an exercise which 
when properly done will enable you to move 
through life smoothly and gracefully. 


HORST, CLAUDE WILLIAM. Model boats for 
boys. 56p il pa 90c Manual arts press (Jan.) 
623.8 Ship models 
Complete instructions for making mode! sail- 
boats and power boats of four different types. 
Special chapters on materials, tools, power- 
plants for model boats, fittings, and hardware. 


Fully illustrated. (See STC) 
LaBERGE, ARMAND JOHN. Model boats, 
airplanes, and kites. 136p il Manual arts 


press (Jan.) 
623.8 Ship models. Airplanes—Models. Kites 


An attractive practical manual for boys, on 


how to build model boats, model airplanes, and 
kites. Embodies fine quality of design, and 
high standards of construction, and is well 


illustrated. 


REILLY, MRS JOHN §. Common sense for 
mothers; on bringing up your children from 
babyhood to adolescence. 390p il $2 Funk & 
Wagnalis (Feb. 1) 

649 Infants—Care and hygiene. Children— 

Care and hygiene. Children—Management 

A complete guide to the practical methods of 

child training. The author, herself the mother 

of seven children, is widely known for her 
radio talks on the subject. 


POLK, RALPH WEISS. Type charts. 16 plates 
in envelope. $1 Manual arts press (Dec.) 
655.2 Printing—Specimens 
Plates of representative styles of letters, 
showing roman, italic, and s ial forms, with 
historical information concerning each. For the 
use of printers, commercial artists, and stu- 
dents. (See STC) 


GIACHINO, J. W. Bench metalwork. 96p pa 
Manual arts press (Jan.) 
671 Metal work 
Complete working drawings and directions for 
making a variety of useful and ornamental ob- 
jects, using only hand tools and cold metals— 
chiefly iron. 
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JOHNSEN, JULIA EMILY, comp. _Interna- 
tional traffic in arms and munitions. (Refer- 
ence shelf, v. 9, no. 9) 294p 90c Wilson 
(Ready) 

683 Firearms industry and trade. Munitions 
Contains an article on efforts that have been 
made to control the industry, debating briefs, 
bibliographies, and reprints of periodical 
articles on all aspects of this question. 


700 FINE ARTS 


DOUST, LEN A. Manual on wood engraving. 
70p if $1.50 Warne (Jan. 21) 


761 Wood engraving. Wood engravings 

This book is not a history of wood engrav- 
ing, nor is it a book of representative modern 
wood engravings. It is a simple hand-book 
teaching primary lessons and guiding the artist 
by the simplest methods to early success in 
this craft. Fine illustrations show in detail 
strokes used in the work and also finished pic- 
tures illustrating different techniques. (See 
STC for other books by this author) 


800 LITERATURE 


BENNETT, DOROTHY. How strange a thing. 
90p $1.50 Caxton printers, itd. (Jan. 18) 


811 
The story of Danny Tiernan, young and Irish 


and an artist, who went casually one day up 
the steps of his own house into horror. A 
gripping mystery thriller in verse. 


KEITH, MARSHALL C. An 

218p $2 Caxton printers, Itd. 
811 Washakie, John 

A blank verse epic poem on the life of Chief 

Washakie, the great Indian leader of the east- 

ern Shoshones of Wyoming. A forceful, color- 
ful tale, embracing a life and an epoch. 


Indian odyssey. 
(Jan. 2) 


VAN DOREN, MARK. Winter diary and other 
poems. $1.90 Macmillan (Jan. 29) 


811 
The newest book of poetry by the author of 


Now the Sky, Jonathan Gentry, etc. (See BRD 

1931; Living Authors) 

RILEY, JAMES WHITCOMB. Best loved 
poems and ballads of James Whitcomb Riley. 
$1 Blue ribbon bks. (Jan. ) 

811 
Reprint. Combining in one volume two books 
formerly issued as separate reprints: Best 

Loved Poems of James Whitcomb Riley and 


Best Loved Ballads of James Whitcomb Riley. 


GRAVES, MERLE. Bubblin’s an’ bD’ilin’s at 
the Center. il $2.50 Tuttle (Ready) 


A new book of genuine Yankee humor. Mr 
Graves knows human nature, and has a native 
talent for recording odd facts and delineating 
personalities, as the reader will quickly learn 
from the many forceful and vivid character 
portrayals in this volume. The pen and ink 
sketches, which also spring from his versatile 
——_ add to the sparkle and humor of the 
stories. 


MOULTON, CHARLES WELLS, ed. Library of 
literary criticism of English and American 
authors. 

820.9 English literature—History and criti- 
cism. American literature—History and crit- 


icism 
Reprint of this well-known reference set 
which was first published 1901-05. For full in- 


formation see ‘‘Reprints.”’ 
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WATT, HOMER A., HOLZKNECHT, KARL J., 
and ROSS, RAYMOND. Outlines of Shake- 
speare’s plays. 240p il $1.25 Barnes & Noble, 
inc. (Ready) 

822.33 Shakespeare, 
manuals, etc. 

The outlines are supplemented by valuable 
but compact editorial material dealing with 
the life of Shakespeare, the theatre of Shake- 
speare’s day, the sequence of his plays, and 
suggestions on reading the plays. An appendix 
contains a highly interesting list of expressions 
and modern book titles taken from the plays, 
and a classified and annotated bibliography. A 
the history 


William—Handbooks, 


chart shows the relationship of 

plays to the historical backgrounds. Original 
maps of England and Shakespeare’s London 
show the places mentioned in his plays and the 
sites of Elizabethan theatres. The book is at- 
tractively illustrated including pictures of the 
London theatres, and a facsimile title page of 
the first folio. 


900 HISTORY 


LANDMAN, JACOB H. Since 1914. 288p $1.50 


Barnes & Noble, inc. (Ready) 
909 History, Modern 

Since 1914 is a lucid, unbiased presentation of 
the history of the world from the beginning 
of the Great War to the present, written by a 
recognized historian. Its twenty-three chapters 
treat the political, economic, social and cul- 
tural aspects of the history of the important 
nations during this troubled period of our civ- 
ilization. The selected political cartoons and the 
well-drawn maps help to make the story com- 
pletely intelligible to the reader. 


STEVERS, MARTIN D. Sea lanes—man’s con- 
quest of the oceans. 384p il $3.75 Putnam (Jan. 
18) 


910.4 Ocean travel. Seafaring life 
Few things have more lure for mankind 
than the sea, with its mystery, its call to 


high adventure, its beckoning invitation to visit 
faraway lands. The authors have taken care to 
include all the highlights of maritime history— 
the mysteries of lost ships, the ‘‘inside stories”’ 
of famous voyages, the bargaining and bicker- 
ing of trading in faraway ports and have 
achieved a combination of thrilling narrative 
and illuminating explanation which will delight 
the “inside 


every reader who wants to know 

facts’’ of sea-faring adventure. 

KANE, JOHN FRANCIS, ed. Picturesque 
America. rev ed 256p il $2.98 Union library 
assn. (Ready) 


917.3 United States—Description and travel. 
National parks and reserves—United States 


Reprint of this work first published in 1925. 
The publishers have endeavored to carry the 
reader over the park-to-park trips of the Uni- 
ted States and on similar journeys elsewhere in 
America. Although special attention has been 
given to the national parks, the reader is 
shown views of the national forests and monu- 


ments, of state parks, and other distinctive 
scenes in each section, particularly in the 
vicinity of these reservations. Profusely il- 


lustrated with over 250 half tone photographic 
plates. 


HEIDEN, KONRAD. History of national social- 
ism. 4380p $4.50 Knopf (Jan. 21) 
943.085 Nazi movement. Germany—Politics 
and government—1933- 
Harold J. Laski calls this book ‘‘the most 
valuable historical document we so far have 
on German Fascism. Indispensable to the 
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understanding of the movement.” It is a com- 
plete history of the Nazi party, from its incep- 
tion just atter the war up to the present time. 
The final chapter which deals with the attairs of 
June 30 and their consequences, was written 
by the author especially for the American edi- 
tion. The translation from the German was 
made under the author's own supervision. 


VERRILL, ALPHEUS HYATT. Romantic and 
historic Florida. 308p il $3 Dodd (Jan. 16) 
975.9 Florida—Description and travel. Flor- 
ida—History 
Shows us not only Florida of today, but a 
Florida replete with the romance of tragic and 
stirring events of days past. The author gives 
a condensed history of the state, which, writ- 
ten in his well-known manner, reads more like 
a story of adventure than a history. He has 
gathered together an immense amount of little- 
known information and local lore. He takes his 
readers down the east coast with its historic 
ruins of the sixteenth-century Spaniards, 
through the Everglades with their exotic vege- 
tation and strange bird and animal life; 
through the lake district along the Gulf Coast 
and the haunts of pirates, over the transocean 
highway to Key West, to the remote Tortugas 
and amazing Fort Jefferson. This is an ideal 
gift book. It will greatly enrich any trip and 
enable the traveller to select the most interest 
ing places to visit. (See HSC and STC for other 
books by the author) 


BIOGRAPHY 


GUEDALLA, PHILIP. Wellington. $1 Blue rib- 


bon bks. (Jan. 15) 
B or 92 Wellington, Arthur Wellesley, Ist 
duke of 


Reprint of a book first published in 1931. A 
well-proportioned life of Wellington which does 
not neglect his nearly forty years of states- 
manship after the battle of Waterloo. (See BRD 
1931; STC; Living Authors) 


LONGAKER, MARK. Contemporary biography. 


258p $2.50 Univ. of Pennsylvania press 
(Ready) 
920 Biography (as a literary form). Biog- 
raphers 


An appraisal of the new life-writing as an in 


dependent art. The book describes and evalu- 
ates the work of Lytton Strachey, Gamaliel 
Bradford, André Maurois, Emil Ludwig, Philip 


Guedalla, Hilaire Belloc and some American 
biographers. The difference between modern 
biography and that of the past, an exposition 
of the scholarly, journalistic and literary types 
of writing, new trends and theories, are a few 
of the subjects covered by this timely con- 
tribution to iiterary criticism. 


YEATS-BROWN, FRANCIS CHARLES CLAY- 
PON. Lives of a Bengal lancer. 287p $1 Blue 
ribbon bks. (Jan. 15) 

B or 92 India—Social life and customs 
A reprint of a book published in 1930. The 
record of a subaltern’s experiences in India, 
unusual for its appreciation of the Eastern mind 
and philosophy. (See BRD 1930; STC) 





FICTION 


ALDRICH, DARRAGH. Red headed school 
ma’am. $2 Penn (Jan. 4) 
A glamorous story of Minnesota’s North 


woods, with rangers, traders, and a mysterious 
girl suspected of dealing in outlaw furs. A 
quaint but loyal friend solved the mystery. 
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ASHTON, HELEN. Hornet’s nest. $2.50 Mac- 

millan (Jan. 22) 

The doctors hold the center of the stage in 
this novel of a hornet’s nest of small town gos- 
sip against the always fascinating background 
found behind the doors of a hospital. (See Au- 
thors Today and Yesterday) 


BERESFORD, JOHN DAVYS. Peckover. 
$2 Putnam (Jan. 18) 
The story of Glbert Peckover, a shy, gentle, 
unassuming business man, whose unhappy do- 


288p 


mestic life led him to leave home. The ad- 
ventures which then befall him, his meeting 
with the healthy, jovial Minnie Guest, his 
success in business, and gradually the re 


éntrance of his wife into his life, are dramatic 


ally and skillfully related in one of the most 
successful stories of a dual personality since 
Stevenson’s masterpiece. (See Living Authors) 


BRAND, MAX. Seven of diamonds. 3ip $2 
Dodd (Jan. 2) 
In the hell-for-leather, six shooting days of 


the West, the turn of a card sometimes meant 
life or death, but never has a single card 
led to a trail like the one which a little seven 
of diamonds opened up for Michael Tirrel. He 
won a horse, discovered a murder, and fought 
a ruthless, desperate gang in the cow countr) 
A story of breathless action. 


BUCK, MRS PEARL SYDENSTRICKER. A 

house divided. 360p $2.50 Day (Jan. 21) 

The third book of Miss Buck’s trilogy is about 
an educated youth in present-day China, tor: 
by revolut.on, the onset of a machine civiliza 

hi 


tion, and changing morals and manners. Th 

grandson of Wang goes back to life on th 

land, in faith and unafraid. (See Authors To- 

day and Yesterday) 

CLEUGH, MRS SOPHIA. The angel who 
couldn’t sing. $2 Doubleday, Doran (Jan. 18) 
More serious, of greater depth than Mr 


Cleugh's recent novels, this is the story of 
Christopher who needed Christeen but married 
Teresa. But it is not only the story of Chris- 
topher and Christeen; it is the story of their 


families and of the period and world which 
surrounded them and with which their in- 
terests led them into contact—of Queen Vik 
toria's jubilee festivities, the Boer war, the 
contemporary theatre, the suffragist move 
ments, the first rumors of a possible World 


war—a cavalcade of a novel, appropriately ap 
pearing in the year of King George's jubilee 
FERGUSON, BLANCHE SMITH. Glorious 


thunder. $2 Penn (Jan. 18) 

Susan was proud of her economic independ 
ence and determined to maintain it. Her friend 
told her no real man would put up with it. A 
human story of how it worked out 


FISHER, VARDIS. We are betrayed. 369p $2.50 

Caxton printers, itd. (Ready) 

The third and crucial volume in the Fisher 
tetralogy, of which In Tragic Life and Pas- 
sions Spin the Plot were volumes one and 
two. Vridar, after terrific struggles, finds him- 
self in his thirtieth year on the shore of a 
new world. (See Authors Today and Yester- 
day) 


HAUCK, MRS LOUISE Rainbow 


glory. $2 Penn (Jan. 11) 


(PLATT). 


A love story of a triangle with an eligible 
young bachelor, a sophisticated girl and on 
of fresh and simple ways in which youth 


freshness and simplicity triumph. 
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HOLDING, MRS ELISABETH SANXAY. Un- 
finished crime. 249p $2 Dodd (Jan. 16) 
Like the author’s The Death Wish, this book 

is a study of the motives and the psychological 

causes of a vicious murder which horrified a 

small suburban town. An ingenious plot with 

plenty of drama and suspense 


McCORD, JOSEPH. Dawns delayed. 288p $2 

Macrae-Smith-co. (Jan. 14) 

A pleasant story set in a small town on the 
Eastern shore, in which Ardis Levering finds 
herself, because of family pressure, engaged 
to marry a man for whom she is unable to 
feel the slightest romantic attraction. A more 
interesting and sat sfactory situation develops 
with the arrival of Gregory Barr, who, alone 
and penniless, was cast-up at her feet by a 
storm at sea. 


MARSH, PETER. Tear stains. (Arcadia house 
publications) about 288p $2 Godwin (Jan. 25) 
A working girl who temporarily mistakes 

glitter for gold, ultimately discovers that all 

good men are not dull. 


PLOWHEAD, RUTH GIPSON. Lucretia Ann 


in the goiden West. 295p il $2.50 Caxton 
printers, itd. (Jan. 10) 

Sequel to the well-loved Lucretia Ann on 
the Oregon Trail (BRD 1932). Continuing 


the adventures of Lucretia Ann, her kitten, and 


her chum Dimmis Greensleave, in a delight- 
ful, whimsical Agnes 


manner. Illustrated by 
Randall Moore. 


ROBINSON, ROWLAND EVANS. Works. 
Collected edition of the stories. See full de- 
scription under Reprints 


ROLLINS, KATHLEEN. Love’s tapestry. (Ar- 


cadia house publications) 286p $2 Godwin 
(Jan. 15) 
A vivid picture of young love surmounting 


all barriers. The intermingling threads of shif- 
ting romance, of dark despair, and of near 
tragedy, are all portrayed against a delicate 
undercurrent of refreshing idealism. 


SNOW, CHARLES HORACE. Six-guns of San- 
doval. 288p $2 Macrae-Smith-co. (Jan. 14) 
A fast-moving Western story concerning 

Sefior Brad of the Lone Star Ranch, the lovely 

Josefa Bstudillo, the holdup of the stage carry- 

ing the payroll of the rich Ophir mine, followed 

by the arrival at the ranch house of a tall, 
gallant, but dusty stranger seeking shelter for 
the night. 


THAYER, LEE. Dead storage. 307p $2 Dodd 

(Jan, 2) 

Murder is committed in a New York apart- 
ment house. Back of the murder is a sinister 
conspiracy and a secret, ruthless group which 
thwarts Detective Clancy's efforts at every turn 
and at one time endangers his life. Two 
features place the book above the average 
mystery: first, the diabolically clever manner 
in which the murder is committed; and second, 
the unique form of retribution which overtakes 
the murderer. 


WELLS, CAROLYN. Wooden Indian. 318p $2 
Lippincott (Jan, 31) 


The latest Fleming Stone detective novel. 
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REPRINTS 


MOULTON, CHARLES WELLS, ed. Library of 
literary criticism of English and American 
authors. 8v ea $8 National bibliophile service 
v2 and v7 (Ready) v 1 (Jan.) other vols. 
to be published at frequent intervals 

820.9 English literature—History and criti- 
cism. American literature—History and 
criticism 
Reprint of this well-known reference set 
which was first published 1901-05. Contents: 

v. 1, 680-1638; v. 2, 1639-1729; v. 3, 1730-1784; v. 4, 

1785-1824; v. 5, 1825-1854; v. 6, 1855-1874;  v. 7, 

1875-1890; v. 8, 1891-1904; Indexes. A compilation 

of critical material. For each author a brief 

biographical sketch is given, then excerpts 
from reviews and criticisms of his works. These 
reviews are arranged in three groups: personal, 
reviews of individual works, and general. Under 
these divisions the reviews are in chronological 
order, beginning with contemporary criticism 
and ending with a later nineteenth century 
opinion. Each excerpt is dated. (See Mudge: 
Guide to Reference Books; STC) 


ROBINSON, ROWLAND EVANS. Works: Cen- 
tennial edition, ed. by L. R. Perkins. 7v il 
set $17.50 ea $2.50 Tuttle (4v ready) 

The first collected edition of the stories of 
Rowland Robinson, Vermont author and inter- 
preter of Vermont characters, whose reputation 
has been increasing steadily in the past sixty 
years. Forewords and introductions are fur- 
nished by Sinclair Lewis, Dorothy Canfield Fish- 
er, John Farrar, and other American writers 
and critics. Around Robinson arose, many years 
ago, a cult, a favored group who knew and loved 
his delightful and honest writing. This group 
increased until now, as in the case of Herman 
Melviile, Stephen Crane and other long for- 
gotten American geniuses, Robinson has at 
last come into his own. His books are read 
by many for the fascinating and homely yarns 
of country life, rich in human interest, and 
for the moving and faithful stories of the 
out-of-doors. His recordings of the quaint 
folkways and of the speech and character of 
rural people attract a wide audience of scholars 
and students seeking reliable source history of 
times past. The following volumes are ready: 

Uncle Lisha’s shop and A Danvis pioneer 

Sam Lovel’s camps and other stories im- 

cluding In the Green Wood 

Danvis folks and A hero of Ticonderoga 

Uncle Lisha’s outing, The Buttles gals and 

Along three rivers 
The following volumes are to appear at about 
60 day intervals: 

Sam Lovel’s boy, Fables and Tales 

Out of bondage and other stories 

In New England fields and woods with Hunt- 

ing without a gun and other sketches 


OTHER REPRINTS 


Guedalia, Philip. Wellington. B or 92 

Riley, J. W. Best loved poems and ballads 
of James Whitcomb Riley. 811 

Yeats-Brown, F. C. C. Lives of a Bengal 
lancer. B or 92 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


STC—Standard Catalog for Public Libraries 
BRD—Book Review Digest 
Bki—Booklist 
HSC—Standard 
braries 
CcC—Children’s Catalog 

Order books described here thru the dealer 
from whom you usually buy books. 
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“Tue Book PREVIEW” TO BE SENT TO 
BooKSELLERS 

Beginning with the January number, “The 
Book Preview” section of the Wilson Bulletin 
will be reprinted and mailed to all wholesale 
and retail booksellers in the United States 
and Canada on the first of each month. 

The distribution of copies of “The Book 
Preview” to booksellers becomes advisable 
because booksellers have been receiving or- 
ders from libraries for books announced in 
“The Book Preview” but about some of which 
books many booksellers have not been in- 
formed. 


PROOF OF THE PUDDING 
Add to endorsements of the Second Edition 
of Webster’s New International Dictionary— 
copies eagerly purchased and enthusiastically 
put to use by all departments of THE H. W. 
WILSON COMPANY, chief knowers about 
reference books. 


Dr. JOHNSON BrRIGHAM HONORED BY 
Iowa LIBRARIANS 

Dr. Johnson Brigham, 88-year-old Iowa 
State Librarian, has been awarded the lowa 
Library Association plaque for the year’s 
outstanding literary contribution by an Iowa 
author. The award was made for Dr. Brig- 
ham’s book, The Youth of Old Age. The 
plaque is cast in bronze, from the work of 
Mr. Christian Petersen, Iowa sculptor; and 
Miss Mary Bell Nethercut, librarian at Drake 
University and President of the Association, 
made the award in behalf of the Association. 
The selection was made by ballot of the 
librarians of the state. 


“SCHOLASTIC” REALLY Is INDEXED IN 
THE “READERS’ GUIDE” 


Shortly after the announcement was made 
last summer that Scholastic had been added 
to the list of magazines indexed in the Read- 
ers’ Guide, the publishers of the magazine 
were dismayed to received letters from many 
librarians stating that they could find no ref- 
erence to Scholastic in the Guide. Such let- 
ters were evidently written after an inspec- 
tion of the August issue of the Readers’ Guide 
which contains no Scholastic entries as Scho- 
lastic is not published for the months of 
June, July or August. 

The indexing of Scholastic began in Feb- 
ruary 1934 and is complete to date in the 
June 1934 annual of the Readers’ Guide and 
all current issues of the Guide beginning 
with September. 
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A New Project For Art CLASSES 

In response to numerous requests from 
Art and History teachers, the University 
Museum of Philadelphia (33d and Spruce 
Streets) has supervised the preparation of 
accurate scale models of ancient domestic 
architecture to be colored and put together 
in the schools. They were prepared by sen- 
iors in the University of Pennsylvania Archi- 
tectural School, under the supervision of 
George B. Roberts, Reg. Arch., the Museum 
staff and members of the University faculty. 
Drawn uniformly to a scale of 3/8=1'0", 
they are complete and accurate in every de- 
tail of architecture, decoration, and furniture. 
Wall thickness alone has been ignored, as the 
models are in cardboard. The walls and fur- 
nishings are printed on water color paper, 
mounted on cardboard, and come in large 
sheets, ready to be colored, cut out and set 
up. Complete description, color notes and 
directions for assembling, furniture and cos- 
tume figures to scale are included with each 
house. 

The series includes a Roman house, an 
Egyptian house, a Medieval house, and blue 
prints for a Babylonian house. The models 
are sold at cost. 


ORIGINAL EDITIONS 


Original Editions is a new organization to 
promote sales of books published two or 
more years ago. The first four publishers 
to subscribe to the project are Little, Brown; 
Harper’s; Dodd, Mead; and Harcourt, Brace, 
who will have good books among their older 
titles marketed by Original Editions. 

Fiction will be sold at a retail price of 
$1.01; non-fiction—in which category most of 
the books will fall—will be sold at various 
prices. Ask for complete list reduced-price 
books from Original Editions, 383 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 


On SUBSCRIBING TO THE ‘“WILSON 
BULLETIN” 


“Glad to do this. Long life and more power 
to tee P. Witurams, Librarian, Bloomington 
(il.) High School. 


“You should have done it long ago.”—J. K. 
arena, Librarian, Free Public Library, Topeka, 
ansas. 


“The best bargain for libraries that I know any- 
thing about.”—Bzatrice C. Gamsize, The Principic 
Library, St. Louis, Mo. 


“Enclosed you will find our subscription to Wilson 
Bulletin for three years. I am more than pleased to 
pay for the Bulletmn, tho the pre seems very little 
for so much received.”—Cora A. Cummincs, Director 
of Libraries, Dearborn, Michigan. CRB 
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Who Reads What? 


66 IDING his hobby into the very homes 

and private lives of book borrowers,” 
as Mrs. Faris McKee of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat puts it, the genial President of the 
American Library Association has made 
several interesting surveys, showing who actu- 
ally reads the books of Hardy, Mark Twain, 
Carl Sandburg, William James, Shaw, and the 
Greek classics. 

Following an interest begun in his younger 
days, when he enjoyed closer contact with the 
reading public, Charles H. Compton has 
sought by personal correspondence with library 
borrowers of these authors’ books, to discover 
who reads them, their backgrounds and occu- 
pations, why they like these authors and what 
they think about them. These studies, pub- 
lished in periodicals at various times, have now 
been collected in one small volume, Who 
Reads What? (Wilson. $1.25. Just published) 
to which Dorothy Canfield Fisher has written 
an inviting foreword. 

Mr. Compton finds that, surprising as it may 
seem, the wage earners of America out- 
distance the so-called intellectuals in their 
appreciation of these books. 


Taking the records of 100 readers of William 
James, 100 readers of Carl Sandburg, and 100 
readers of Homer, Aeschylus, Sophocles and 
Euripides in translation, he was amazed to 
find not a lawyer on the list and only a few 
doctors and ministers. The explanation may 
be that those men have such books in their 
own libraries. At any rate, among the readers 
of James were “a trunk maker, a machinist, 
stenographers, a saleswoman, a laundry 
worker, a common laborer, a maintenance man 
in a soap factory, a colored salesman. That 
these readers in part at least really appreciated 
James and read him, not because they were 
consciously striving to improve themselves 
but because he had captured their hearts and 
minds, is indicated by letters which I received 
from a number of them in answer to a letter 
which I had sent to them, inquiring how they 
happened to become interested in James. 

“Readers of Sandburg include stenographers, 
typists, a waitress, a beauty parlor manager, 
laborers, white and black; a department store 
salesman, a book agent, a musician, a painter, 
a shoe salesman and ar. advertising man.” 





CHARLES H. COMPTON 


President of the American Library 
Association and author of “Who 
Reads What?” 


In explanation of his methods of explora- 
tion, Compton cites the results of his investi- 
gation of the readers of Hardy, whose Jess of 
the U’Urbervilles, A Pair of Blue Eyes, Far 
from the Madding Crowd, and The Return of 
the Native are among the staples of the book 
shelves. 

“On this list of readers I discovered 
ninety-one stenographers, bookkeepers, an 
auto mechanic and ninety-six others who 
classified themselves as salesmen and sales- 
women. It seemed to me almost incredible 
that these salesfolk who sell us ties and sox 
and B.V.D.s, bread and butter, sugar and 
tea can really understand Hardy at least in 
the way he is understood by our wives, who 
write papers about him for women’s clubs. 
But they do, and while it may be mere coin- 
cidence, those of Hardy’s works which critics 
generally consider his greatest are the most 
popular with this type of reader.” 

These studies, while not scientific, Mr. 
Compton believes to be reasonably accurate, 
and evidences of the fact that the general 
level of intelligence among people without 
formal education is much higher than people 
generally believe. 
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Wilson Book Notes 


6 ie 1935 edition of the South American 
Handbook is announced for early publi- 
cation. Copies can be ordered from The Wil- 
son Company at $1 postpaid. 

a 

In a previous issue of the Bulletin we an- 
nounced publication of Parts I and II of 
A Union World Catalog of Manuscript Books : 
Preliminary Studies in Method Under the 
Direction of Ernest Cushing Richardson. 
Part IV is now ready—A Demonstration Ex- 
periment with Oriental Manuscripts, by N. A. 
Faris. x,74p. Price 50c postpaid. 

* * * 

When Who’s Who in Library Service was 
published, a price of $2 a copy was quoted to 
members of library staffs for their own use, 
on condition that the library ordered a copy 
also at its service basis rate. It has been dis- 
covered however that in some libraries this 
book has not been considered a necessary 
addition to the collection, and so staff mem- 
bers have not been able to take advantage of 
the special rate. It has been decided to remove 
this restriction—in the future individual libra- 
rians may purchase Who’s Who in Library 
Service at $2, with the understanding that 
copies are for personal use only. 

* * * 

In “A Plea for Better Titles” (see the 
Bulletin for October, p.209) Miss Ruth Cana- 
van implied that editors of the Engineering 
Index, Chemical Abstracts, and the Industrial 
Arts Index classify articles largely on the in- 
formation supplied by titles. For the Jndustrial 
Arts Index, at least, as well as for all the 
Wilson periodical indexes, all periodicals in- 
dexed are subscribed for, and headings as- 
signed on actual reading of the articles. Only 
in this way can articles be indexed with any 
assurance of accuracy, as titles are far from 
informative and often misleading. For in- 
stance, a recent article entitled “Derbies”’ 
dealt not with the subject of Racing as might 
have been inferred, but with Derby hats. [An 
interesting letter in reply to Miss Canavan, 
from Isabel L. Towner, editor of the Educa- 
tion Index, may be found in the Month at 
Random department this month.—Eprror’s 
Note. ] 


Books Recently Published 


WHO READS WHAT? Charles H. Comp- 
ton. 116p. cloth. $1.25 postpaid 

COMPOSERS OF TODAY. David Ewen. 
x,318. $4.50 ($375 to libraries) 

A companion volume to Living Authors, 

Authors Today and Yesterday and The Junior 
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Book of Authors, containing biographies and 
portraits of some 200 contemporary com- 
posers. Each biography is accompanied by a 
list of the composer’s published and recorded 
works, 


INTERNATIONAL TRAFFIC IN ARMS 
AND MUNITIONS. Julia E. Johnsen. 
(Reference Shelf. Vol. IX. No. 9) goc 


STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES, 1934 edition. Minnie E. 
Sears and others. xvi,1973p. Sold on 
the service basis. 


In Press 


Essay AND GENERAL LITERATURE INDEX: 1900- 
1933. 2d Supplement. Marian Shaw, ed. 


Democratic CoLLectivisM. Helen M. Mulle: 
(Reference Shelf. Vol. IX, No. 10) 
COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. Julia E. Johnsen 
(Reference Shelf. Vol. X, No. 1) 
Lotteries. Helen M. Muller. (Reference 
Shelf. Vol. X, No. 2) 


Essay and General Literature 
Index 


The first annual cumulation, the 1934 Sup 
plement of the Essay and General Literature 
Index, has just been published. This Supple 
ment is to be used with the 1900-1933 founda- 
tion volume. The July 1934 Supplement may 
be discarded, as all the indexing in that Sup- 
plement has been combined in one alphabet 
with the new material indexed for the annual 
cumulation, which is a bound volume. 188 
books are included in the cumulation, with a 
total of about 7700 analytical entries for the 
3341 essays and articles contained therein. 
Another paper-covered semi-annual Supple- 
ment will be published in July 1935. Altho it 
is not yet definitely decided, a two-year cumu- 
lation may be published at the end of 1935. 
This would seem advisable in view of the 
fact that a permanent cumulated volume may 
not be-published for five or more years. 


* * * 


INCREASE IN PRICE 


Publishers of La Scheda Cumulativa Italiana 
announce the price of annual volumes for 
1932, 1933, and 1934 to be $5 each; subscrip- 
tion for 1935 is also $5. These prices take 
effect immediately, and all previous offers are 
hereby withdrawn. 
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The School Library—Is It Bread 
Or Cake? 


By John Carr Duff * 


HAT we need is a bigger and 

better padlock for our stable door, 
now that the horse is gone. The horse, 
in this case, is the appropriation for li- 
brary books and magazines, for library 
supplies and equipment, for library serv- 
ice of all kinds. The horse, if it was not 
stolen, is gone or going, and this state 
of affairs is due to some notoriously 
bad management which must be reme- 
died—we need a better padlock, just in 
case we get another horse. 

The school library has “taken the 
rap,’ along with art, music, and the 
other fads—it has lost its appropriations 
because, in the general movement for 
what is ambiguously spoken of as “re- 
trenchment,” it was in a favored position 
to be one of the martyrs offered on the 
altar erected by the Citizens Budget 
Commissions and Economy Leagues. 

The school library has pretty nearly 
given its all because it has had no one 
to speak for it. The budget makers have 
done it wrong from the very start, for 
in the accounting system most widely 
used in school districts thruout the coun- 
try, the library is classed as an “auxiliary 
agency.” This classification obviously 
was made by school administrators and 
accountants who, tho they acted in very 
good faith, were pitifully ignorant of the 
place the school library occupies in in- 
struction. 

The budget practice must be changed! 
—this is the new padlock we need. The 
expenditures for the library must be 
classified under the budget item known 
as “instruction.” Under this item come 
textbooks and supplies; and library 
books and magazines are, in the modern 
school, no less important than textbooks. 

Yt is beside the point if the appropria- 
tions for textbooks have been almost as 
seriously cut as those for library books. 
The point is that the library is not in any 
sense “auxiliary” to instruction. It is 
flesh and bone with classroom instruc- 


tion. It is not cake and it is not frosting, 
it is a part of the bread-and-butter of 
instructional method. 

The library in an “activity school” is 
as important as the stage or the gym- 
nasium; but it is important even in the 
academic school, the school that has re- 
mained virtuous, true to the three R’s, 
loyal to the educational principles which 
our grandparents honored—even in such 
a school the library operates (on one 
cylinder) as a part of the instructional 
system, not as a fifth wheel. 

All thru the school system we have 
had to stand for slashes, but the library 
was stabbed in the back! It was not 
the lay enemies of public education who 
brought down the library budget; it was 
the administrators (Et tu, Brute!) who 
have so persistently, in their reckoning 
and their planning, betrayed the library 
by calling it something else than what it 
is.—‘“Auxiliary!” indeed! 


LIBRARIANS, ARISE! 


Since we have had no friends in court, 
we are going there now to state our own 
case. Traditionally librarians are mousy, 
meek-as-Moses people, afraid to say boo 
to a supervisor. But now we are aroused ! 
—we are asking the budget makers to 
show cause why the library should not 
be forthwith and hereafter classed as an 
instructional agency, not an auxiliary 
agency. 

Perhaps the accountants will be easily 
persuaded to make this change; then we 
shall get our cuts under another classifi- 
cation. There will be some people who 
are so crass as to ask what difference it 
makes, especially in the school districts 
where employes are paid in cigar 
coupons. 

But there is a principle involved; and 
it is more gratifying to be unpaid or 
underpaid in defense of a principle than 
on account of somebody’s ignorance and 
indifference. 


* Instructor in Education, New York University, School of Education 
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THE MAGAZINE RACK AT MINOR SEMINARY, ST. MEINRAD, INDIANA 


The classification of the library as 
something other than an “auxiliary 
agency” might mean that librarians 
would be allowed to sit at the family 
table in many districts where it is not so 
now. Some schools that permitted them- 
selves the luxury of having a trained 
teacher-librarian ori the payroll in 1929 
now have (a) an office clerk trained 
to charge out books, and paid somewhere 
near the N.R.A. minimum for clerks, 
or (b) the 1929 librarian, doing all the 
things she is trained to do, running a 
library without new books, and making 
bricks (without straw) in her spare 
time, in return for which service she is 
paid somewhere near the N.R.A. mini- 
mum for clerks. 

There are state laws in most states 
setting a minimum salary for classroom 
teachers; boards of education must con- 
tract with teachers in terms of these 
requirements (even when they have no 
money with which to pay the “minimum” 


salaries). Nobody begrudges the teacher 
this minimum when he manages to get it, 
for a good teacher is a good teacher. 
But a librarian is only a clerk!—an 
auxiliary agent, neither flesh nor fowl. 
Surely there could be one more law, one 
requiring librarians to enjoy parity with 
teachers, for librarianship is teaching 
of the highest order. 

When the popular accounting systems 
first took form there may have been 
some reason for considering school libra- 
ries as experimental, therefore, “auxil- 
iary.” But in one generation there have 
been changes in assumptions, principles, 
and aims which have so enhanced the 
position of the library in the school that 
such a classification is not only anachron- 
istic but viciously detrimental to the in- 
terests of the pupils and the community 
they represent. The school accountants 
should act at once to remove the bar 
sinister from the librarian’s escutcheon. 
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Aunt Maggy at Our House 
By Rev. Placidus S. Kempf, O.S.B.* 


bie Aunt Maggy Zine has come to stay 
with us. We have given her the best 
room in our house. As she loves company and 
delights in displaying her fascinating new 
dresses (and she has many new ones each 
month despite the depression) we built an 
exclusive apartment for her with thirty 
windows facing the busy street. 

When our class in Library Science at the 
University of Michigan visited various types 
of libraries in and about Detroit in the spring 
of 1931, the Francis Parkman Branch Library 
received its share of inspection and hearty 
commendation. One unique feature of this 
library is the manner of displaying the maga- 
zines in the reading room. Built against the 
four walls is a row of compartments with 
hinged lids on which the magazines are dis- 
played. Beneath each lid the back numbers 
of the magazine are to be found. The novel 
idea is the brain child of Ralph A. Ulveling, 
Assistant Librarian of the Public Library, 
Detroit, Michigan. Then and there I resolved 
to imitate this idea (which, by the way, is not 
patented) should I ever have to design a 
magazine rack. 


The opportunity presented itself this spring 
when a rack was needed for the reading room 
of our new Minor Seminary. I made a sketch 
of the rack to fit the space available and to 
suit our needs and our lay brothers, Br. Rem- 
bert, O.S.B., and Br. Joseph, O.S.B., executed 
it in native, quarter-sawed oak. The con- 
struction is quite simple. As may be seen from 
the photograph, each magazine is displayed on 
a separate lid. Beneath each lid there is ample 
room for many back numbers, even volumes. 
A brass name plate ( %4 x2 inches) designates 
the “home plate” of each periodical. The lids 
should be large enough to accommodate the 
largest size magazine in its binder, allowing 
for the spring at the back of the binder. The 
magazine binders were furnished by Demco 
Library Supplies, Madison, Wis. The name 
plates were made by The Evansville Stamp 
and Supply Co., Evansville, Ind. Each com- 
partment in our rack is 21 3/8” deep; 13 3/16” 
high; 123/16” wide. The lid is 15” x12”, to 
house a magazine in a 14 1/4” binder. 


All who have seen the rack have judged it 
most practical. I wish to pass along this idea. 


Proper Citation of Spanish Names 


By J. I. 


oe systems of naming in different parts 
of the world differ and it is important 
that librarians should understand the systems 
of other countries in order to avoid errors 
that may be confusing or embarrassing. 

In attempting to compile certain bibli- 
ographical works which included a large num- 
ber of publications by Pan-Americans, we 
have encountered some errors in the citation 
in regard to names of Spanish and Latin- 
American authors. It is to be expected that 
such errors will occur when citations are 
made by English speaking persons who follow 
the rules of the American Library Association. 

Most errors in citation of Spanish and other 
Latin-American names are made because the 
English and American workers do not under- 
stand the methods followed in the formation 
of such names. The English and Spanish 
languages are both official in Puerto Rico; 
public instruction is bilingual, but the common 
domestic and popular conversation is in 
Spanish. The school methods, from the kinder- 
garten to college, are patterned after those in 


* Librarian, — Library, St. Meinrad, Indiana 
t Librarian, A 


Otero t 


general use in the United States, using the 
same text books, with minor differences accord- 
ing to local needs. All these are not enough 
to break tradition and connections which 
unite us with the rest of the Latin-American 
people. In this manner today we stand inter- 
mediate and in direct contact with the English 
and Spanish speaking Americans. In our 
position as the only Spanish speaking tropical 
people under the United States flag, we collect 
and print a great deal of material in both 
English and Spanish languages. 

We have considered it of some interest to 
give a few details in regard to the formation 
and treatment of Spanish and Latin-American 
names, and this paper is intended to indicate 
the errors that occur in citing such names 
according to the established American rules. 

As a starting point it should always be born 
in mind that it is a custom among Spanish 
speaking people that women do not change 
their names entirely when they marry. When 
a woman marries, she continues to write her 
names as before but followed by “de” (of) 


ultural Experiment Station, University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, P.R. 
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and the name of her husband. The following 
example illustrates the system: The “Sefio- 
rita” (Miss) Carmen Maria Lopez married 
the “Senor” (Mister) José Alvarez. Then she 
becomes “Seviora” (Mrs.) Carmen Maria 
Lépez de Alvarez. In cataloging or citing her 
name after marriage it is sufficient to add 
de Alvarez after her maiden name, thus Lépez 
(de Alvarez), Carmen Maria. Nevertheless 
when mentioning or addressing her it is cus- 
tomary to call her by the name of her hus- 
band as Senora (Mrs.) Alvarez. If Mrs. 
Lépez de Alvarez becomes a widow from then 
on she would sign her name, Carmen Maria 
Lopez Vda. de Alvarez (Vda. abbreviation 
for “viuda” widow). Naturally if she married 
a second time the name of her former husband 
is dropped in order to carry the name of the 
last one. If all her works are placed in 
chronological order those written before and 
after marriage are indicated by the form of 
the name. 

The name of the mother is carried by the 
children in second place and the name of the 
father is carried in first place. They are called 
Alvarez y Lopez or Alvarez Lépez with the 
conjunction “y’ (and), following the same 
rules as for Pérez Galdés, Blasco Ibatez, 
Cervantes Saavedra. 

The above common usage of compounding 
the family names is carried only in the first 
generation. The names of the grandparents 
are dropped except in very few instance 
among the nobility, but are not carried by the 
common people. 

It is rather frequent among Latin-Americans 
to use at the end of a name the initial only of 
the mother’s name. Very frequently we have 
seen Dr. Mariano Ospina Pérez, cited as Dr. 
Mariano Ospina P. 


The most common error made by American 
librarians has been in taking the last name 
as the family name of the author, as in Eng- 
lish names, when the first name should have 
been used. It is an error which is embarras- 
sing and offensive among Latin-American 
people. To cite a person by the mother’s name 
only, implies that the father is not known. On 
that account many Latin-American students, 
when entering colleges in the United States 
drop their second family names to avoid being 
called by them. Surely Mr. Alvarez Lépez, 
who has been cited as Lépez in an American 
college, should be called Mr. Alvarez instead 
of Mr. Lépez. 


There are some exceptions to the rules just 
cited. For example, Francisco de Paula 
Sacada was a Peruvian soldier. Francisco de 
Paula was his given name and Sacada his 
father’s name. He did not use his mother’s 
name. The part of his given name “de Paula” 
should not be mistaken as a part of his family 
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name. The name Sefiorita (Miss) Maria del 
Mar Moya y Arroyo is more confusing. 
“Maria del Mar’ is her given name and “Moya 
y Arroyo” is her family name. Of course 
these cases are not the general rule today and 
are becoming rarer with time. This com- 
pounding of given names is much less com- 
mon than compounding family names by mar- 
riage. Among these we may mention: Ldpez 
de Victoria, Niétiez de Arce, Montes de Oca, 
Ramirez de Arellano, Alcalé del Olmo, Lépez 
de la Serna, etc. They should not be confused 
with those carrying the preposition “de” of 
married women. An unmarried woman may 
be called Carmen Maria Lépez de Victoria, 
which has to be cited as Lopez de Victoria, 
Carmen Maria. The “de” in this case does 
not mean that she is married to Mr. Victoria 


Family names preceded by the prefixes de, 
de la, del, de los, etc. are likely to lead to 
errors. According to rules these prefixes 
should be placed at the end of the names. e.g 
José de Diego, Manuel del Valle, and Rafael 
del Valle Zeno are cited as Diego, José de; 
Valle, Manuel del; Valle Zeno, Rafael del 
(this last one according to American system 
would be Zeno, Rafael del Valle). We con 
sider this to be wrong, because these preposi- 
tional forms are part of the fiame and not 
using them in their proper places changes 
the names entirely. They are equivalent 
those American names of foreign origin with 
similar prefixes, such as De Forest, De Long, 
Le Poer, La Follette, etc, and should be 
treated similarly. In some instances we find 
these prepositional forms in second family 
names which denote some title of nobility and 
in these cases they should receive the treat 
ment according to the known rules. Probably 
most of these forms have their origin in that 
way, but today they are really part of the 
name. Those names should be cataloged as: 


de Diego, José 
del Valle, Manuel 
del Valle Zeno, Rafael. 


Tt is a fact well known among us that there 


is not as much variety of names among 
Spanish speaking people as among other 
people. This is due to the Spanish custom 


of looking for names to give the newly born 
children in the “Christian Calendar” which 
has a saint for each day of the year. The 
saint’s name is combined with the given name 
of one of the elders of the family. In these 
cases we find the same full names repeated 
for generations in the same families. This 
results in the repetition of certain family 
names in a locality. In order to avoid this 
confusion caused by a name which is in very 
common use in the same locality, the use of 
compound family names was adopted. 
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Scouting and the School Librarian 
By Richard James Hurley 


HE efforts of school librarians to publi- 
cize and increase the effectiveness of their 
work should include the reading activities of 
the Boy Scout organization as both have 
similar aims involving the same clientele. 
Seventy per cent of the million boys with 
whom Scouting contacted last year were 
twelve, thirteen, and fourteen years old, the 
junior high school age; the remainder were 
in the senior high group. The Reading Merit 
Badge was awarded to ten thousand boys in 
1933. In addition 87 per cent of Scout coun- 
cils have their own Reading Program Com- 
mittees. An examination of the elements of 
this program may lead to mutual advantages. 
The Reading Merit Badge provides a variety 
of interests. The Scout is required to read 
twelve books over a year’s interval, to write 
a book review, to describe a favorite book 
character, to have library membership, to plan 
a year’s reading, to list personally owned 
books, to persuade other boys to read, to 
subscribe to a boys’ magazine, to list others 
he reads, and write an essay on reading. 

The National Reading Program Committee 
heads up regional, council and local activities, 
stimulates Children’s Book Week, which 
Scouting originated, lists boys’ books in its 
Handbook, Boys Life, Scouting, and the 
Scout Executive, issues pamphlets such as the 
1933 Fifty outstanding books for Boy Scouts, 
sends the Bookshelf for Boys and Girls to 
Scout executives, compiles merit badge pam- 
phlets with bibliographies, promotes the inex- 
pensive Boy Scout edition, and advertises 
other good boys’ books, makes surveys, etc. 

The local Committee comprises representa- 
tives of schools, libraries, and such Scout 
organizations as those for training, camping, 
publicity and Court of Honor. It makes read- 
ing surveys, seeks library and school coopera- 
tion, encourages bookstore sale of decent 
books, organizes camp libraries, aids Book 
Week, provides simple bibliographies, secures 
newspaper publicity and window displays, 
boosts Boys Life, stresses reading in its 


leader’s training courses, notifies leaders of 
helpful books, stories and articles and encour- 
ages research reading on merit badge sub- 
jects. To the library, the home, the school, 
news agencies, book stores and publishers goes 
the Scout reading program and it will provide 
these contacts to school librarians who inter- 
est themselves. 

The Scoutmaster is the key man in his 
direct contact with his Scouts’ lives. He 
learns each boy’s likes and dislikes in reading, 
has follow-up chats, puts book dramatization 
into his program together with reading chap- 
ters of various interesting books, has a troop 
library, holds debates involving reading, stimu- 
lates merit badge reading and Boy's Life sub- 
scriptions, awards books instead of medals, 
has a troop reading contest, lists stories for 
campfire reading, stresses the Reading and 
Journalism merit badges, library membership, 
seeks parents’ help and recommends books 
as Christmas gifts. 


Such is the program of leisure-time, creative 
reading that often awaits but the quickening 
touch of the librarian. Besides this the school 
librarian might consider: 


1. A special shelf of Scout books and the 
merit badge library. 

2. Book displays in connection with Scout 
exhibits. 

3. Book talks, story-telling, debating, dram- 
atization and “first chapter” reading 
at Scout meetings. You will be wel- 
comed. 

4. Compilation of lists of library books 

interesting to Scouts. 

5. A Scout party at the library; a library 

hike. 

6. A _ series of appreciation 
leader’s training course. 

7. Adding Boy’s Life to magazine rack. 

8. Promoting reading contests and awards. 


talks at a 


There will be difficulties and hard work 
but school librarians can profit by cooperating 
with the reading program and in turn can ren- 
der valuable service to the Boy Scouts. 


Situations Wanted 
By Mildred Semmons * 


a. Pecsaiaia Leads” is believed to be one 
of the first organized attempts by li- 


brary school students to take the initiative in 


the placement problem in a manner befitting 
well educated, alert young women placing 
their qualifications before library administra- 
tors. 


* Head of Department of Library Science, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 
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“Library Leads” is a pamphlet 9” x 6%” 
with a cut on the front cover of the University 
of Kentucky Library, on the third floor of 
which is located the Department of Library 
Science; and on the back cover, the Standards 
of the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States, relative to 
qualifications of the librarian in a school ac- 
credited by that association. 

The inside first page is devoted to a state- 
ment of the general training given the pros- 
pective librarians by the Department of Li- 
brary Science of the University of Kentucky, 
and of the general qualifications of the group, 
following which are five pages of personnel 
data. 

A typical entry (arranged as in a college 
annual with the photograph flanking the right 
or left) follows: 


HELEN ELIZABETH DOE, A.B. 

300 Franklin Avenue, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Phone Ashland 4738x 

Age, 22; Height, 5 ft., 8 in.; Weight, 138 Ibs. 

Professional Training: Graduate of 
Rochester High School, 1930; University 
of Kentucky, 1934. 

Major Subjects: Library Science, 30 
credits; History, 20; English, 17; Educa- 
tion, 18 (High School Teachers’ Certifi- 
cate) 
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Chief Interest: High School librarian, Pub- 
lic librarian 


Experience: Field Work in University of 
Kentucky Training School. 


Activities: Women’s Athletic Association; 
Delta Theta social sorority; Y.W.C.A. 


Significant is it that under “Chief Interest” 
individuality expresses itself not alone in 
choices of the usual lines of library activity, 
with emphasis on elementary and high school 
libraries; but in allied fields—book display and 
library publicity work, book reviewing and 
book selling. 

The brochure represents the answer of 
youth to the challenge of an age of unem- 
ployment—to a period when each individual 
must create a job for himself. The library 
schools of today are selecting their students 
not alone on the basis of scholarship, but also 
on aptitude and personal qualifications for 
library service. They no longer encourage 
“all who will” to come into the field—only 
those who visualize the library as a dynamic 
force in school and community. Students 
fired with enthusiasm by such an ideal and its 
practical accompaniments feel the urge to de- 
velop new buyers for the product of training 
agencies by stimulating a demand for the 
product. They believe that it “pays to adver- 
tise.” 





The Little Library of the Salvation Army 
By Martha Maclay Shortridge * 


Eigen is a little free public library in 
Sedalia, Missouri, that is a direct out- 
growth of this thing called unemployment. 
It was started by an unemployed librarian as 
a pastime for herself and the families of the 
unemployed. 

As a foundation she sought the permission 
of the local Salvation Army commander to 
establish it as a Salvation Army Library. 
With this backing, donations of books, maga- 
zines, lumber, labor, and incidentals were easy 
to obtain. Even the use of a building was 
given by a brewing company. While the 
Salvation Army already had a community 
house it was hardly suitable for a library as 
it was in a very sparsely populated section of 
the city. The borrowed building is near what 
had been a very busy corner when the rail- 
road shops close by were running full strength. 
It had been a barber shop adjoining a large 
saloon. "Tis told that on paydays the pro- 
prietor of this saloon would have as much 


as $30,000 on hand with which to cash the 
railroad men’s checks. But the money and 
business disappeared leaving empty buildings 
and unemployed men with big families. This 
turned out to be an ideal spot for the library. 
Close to two schools and across town from 
the city library, it soon made a place for itself 
in the heart of the community. 


The task of transforming an abandoned, 
rapidly decaying barber shop into an inviting 
library was fascinating. The room is about 
twenty-five by fifteen feet, with two large 
north windows and one smaller west one. 
Book shelves were built on the two long sides 
and painted gray trimmed with yellow, as 
were the tables and chairs. New wall paper, 
lamp shades, curtains, and pictures freshened 
the atmosphere until one forgot the shaves 
and haircuts that had been. A little wood 
stove warms the room with fuel furnished by 
the city. Incidentally, the total cash outlay 
was less than ten dollars. 


* Librarian, Salvation Army Library, Sedalia, Missouri. 
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THE SALVATION ARMY LIBRARY, SEDALIA, MISSOURI 


On October 9 of last year, the library opened 
with 263 books and some magazines. No one 
knew just what its reception would be, whether 
it would be welcomed or scorned. The clean 
up business had aroused much curiosity but 
the onlookers had been skeptical when they 
heard it was to be “just a library.” That first 
afternoon four potential borrowers, all chil- 
dren, came in “to look around.” One book 
was borrowed. 


By March the book collection had passed 
the thousand mark and more than four hun- 
dred borrowers, over one-fourth of whom are 
adults, had found books or magazines to their 
tastes. The circulation averages well over one 
thousand a month. 


The children were the first to accept the 
library, then doubtful adults dropped in, found 
that there were magazines they liked and all 
sorts of books, not just the religious books 
they had expected. Two dirty little boys 
(most of the little boys are dirty) brought 
first their mother, then their “Gran’ma” who 
both proved to be enthusiastic readers. One 
mother comes with a baby under each arm. 
The library is never open without one of her 
many children being present. Sometimes 
tramps drop in to get warm, and are pleased 
to catch up with the news in the daily paper. 
Several old men devour all the western stories 


available. One of them, in a confidential 
mood, said, “Reading your books keeps me 
out of mischief,” and he is one that needs just 
such keeping. A young man came in, very 
surprised to find a library near his home. He 
had been out of work indefinitely, had bor- 
rowed all his neighbors’ reading material, and 
forthwith proceeded to borrow all the li- 
brary’s. High school students find magazine 
articles and material they can use in their 
school work. They all take books, and what 
is more, they bring them back. They even 
bring books of their own to give to the library. 


The book collection is a heterogeneous mass, 
as any gift collection must necessarily be. 
There are juvenile and adult fiction, cook 
books, song books (very popular), books on 
history, railroading, religion, health, poetry, 
building, literature, practically anything. As 
the library is primarily recreational the fiction 
is in the greatest demand, but the other books 
circulate too. The local paper draws many 
readers, as do the hordes of magazines that 
have come as ‘gifts. 


All in all, the library is a success and I am 
proud of it. Of course there is no financial 
return but the satisfaction of giving people 
something they want, whether they knew they 
wanted it or not, and the experiences, pathetic, 
and comic, are invaluable. It’s lots of fun. 











The Roving Eye 





A List or Booxs 


REVIEWING my reading for the past 
year, I recall with most pleasure 
the following new, or fairly new, books: 


Man’s Fate, by André Malraux. Smith and 
Haas 
An unforgettable novel of human mad- 
—— nobility, and sacrifice in revolutionary 
Men of Good Will, Vols. I, II, III, by Jules 
Romains. Knopf 


A capacious, inventive, and engrossing 
serial novel of life, involved and multiform, 
in Paris. 


Journey to the End of the Night, by Louis- 
Ferdinand Céline. Little, Brown 
The utter wild nihilism of ‘despair. 

The Death Ship, by B. Traven. Knopf 
Horror at sea. 

Fontamara, by Ignazio Silone. Smith and 
Haas 


Fascism comes to an obscure Italian vil- 
lage. 


The Quest for Corvo, by A. J. A. Symons. 
Macmillan 


A successful experiment in the tragic bi- 
ography of a modern eccentric. 


A Chinese Testament, by S. Tretiakov. Simon 
and Schuster 


The true story of a young Chinese intel- 
lectual. 


Exile’s Return, by Malcolm Cowley. Norton 


A narrative of “the lost generation’ of 
American writers, with an explanation of 
their politico-economic beliefs. 


Technics and Civilization, by Lewis Mum- 
ford. Harcourt, Brace 


An authentic study, historical and inter- 
pretative, of machines and men. 


The Coming American Revolution, by George 
Soule. Macmillan 
An acute analysis of our social crisis. 
Poems, by W. H. Auden. Random House 
Poems, by Stephen Spender. Random House 
English poetry, revived, sings of man’s 


new day. Auden for satiric cleverness; 
Spender for lyric eloquence. : 
The Apple is Bitten Again, by Olive Moore. 
Wishart 
The savage diaries of the most brilliant 
young prose writer in England. (Recom- 


mended to some courageous publisher for an 
American edition.) 


THe ARTIST 


Among the books that I have previously 
listed as required reading for serious young 
writers are Joyce’s Portrait of the Artist as a 
Young Man and Proust’s Past Recaptured 
(the last volume of “Remembrance of Things 
Past”). Add, as a supplementary title, Rainer 
Maria Rilke’s Letters to a Young Poet, just 
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published in a translation by M.D. Herter 
Norton (Norton). In a time of social stress, 
when we tend to regard the artist as a means 
rather than as an end in himself, it is a good 
corrective for us to hear again the voice of 
the poet announcing that his truth is the 
world’s truth that the act of “being 
creator, of procreating, of making” is one of 
the great affirmations ... that “in the depths 
all becomes law” ... that “everything that 
may some day be possible to many the solitary 
man can now prepare and build with his hands, 
that err less.” 


I cannot go all the way with Rilke in his 
romantic devotion to “the solitary man,” be- 
cause it seems to me that no such creature 
exists. There are only solitary moments, and 
few are those who want or find them. In the 
depths of his being the artist must be at home, 
but he cannot hope to live there indefinitely. 
Most of his time he must spend among us, not 
without love, not without despair.. In order 
to be an artist he must, first of all, be a man, 
whirling in the crowd, diseased and sick at 
heart, kicked, shoved, and spat upon. 


TREES 


Foremost sample of mass thinking: Poems 
are made by fools like me, but_ only God can 
make a tree. Then God deals in second-rate 
goods. Trees are everywhere; there is still 
not a handful of good poems. 

An acorn can make a tree. Try and make 
a poem. 


Outve Moore, in The Apple is Bitten Again 


THE DISAFFECTION BILL 


Whenever one speaks of the necessity of 
rigorously defending one’s civil rights and 
liberties, somebody is sure to remark, with an 
expression of unctuous satisfaction, that, after 
all, we who have the good luck to belong to 
the Anglo-Saxon countries, where the liberal 
tradition is deep in the blood, have nothing 
to fear. 

Under the very noses of these innocents 
England is now waving the Incitement to Dis- 
affection Bill, which makes it a grave offense 
to print, publish, or possess anything of such 
a nature that “the dissemination of copies... 
among the troops would be an endeavor to 
seduce them from their duty or allegiance to 
His Majesty; that is to say, an endeavor to 
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persuade them to their lawful 


orders.” 


The Disaffection Bill is so vaguely worded 
that the first incident it provoked would appear 
ridiculous, if the implications were not so 
sobering. A few days after the Bill passed 
the House of Commons, the proofs of a 
children’s annual were returned to the pub- 
lisher with a letter from the printer saying 
that “certain marked passages could not safely 
be printed” because they contained an expres- 
sion of pacifist opinion. The parliamentary 
reply to a worried committee of leading pub- 
lishers that since the children’s annual was 
clearly “not addressed to or intended for cir- 
culation among members of H.M. Forces,” 
it would not likely be regarded as treasonable, 
sounds more ominous than reassuring. 


disobey 


THe PuLitzerR PRIzEs 


“The influence of these [Pulitzer] prizes, 
which far outweighs their monetary award, 
is tending toward mediocrity. For a time, 
they were awarded only to men with estab- 
lished reputations such as Booth Tarkington, 
Eugene O’Neill, and Edwin Arlington Rob- 
inson, each of whom received the prize more 
than once. The committee, afraid to award 
to the young author of promise who is cre- 
ative along new unorthodox lines (such as 
Robinson Jeffers, Theodore Dreiser, and 
Ernest Hemingway) bestows the prize on 
the safely unenterprising author. It seems 
a pity that this important prize should de- 
generate to such an extent that the original 
provisions are perverted to the limits of 
mediocrity.” 


CHARLOTTE E. MURRAY, in her 


useful pamphlet, Famous Literary 
Prizes, just published by the Queens 
Borough Public Library, Jamaica, 


New York. 


LIBRARIANS CHOICE 
Dear Sir: 


I have not been a constant reader for twenty 
years and admit that a few pages were skipped 
even in the November number, but want to 
add a word of praise for the Wilson Bulletin, 
especially for the articles by Mr. Berthold 
and The Roving Eye in that issue. It is well 
that librarians are being warned that if the 
“way out” of the present crisis is to be the 
erection of a fascist state, the librarian will 
be reduced to the position of literary jailer. 

It seems to me that The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany comes into the picture when the librarian 
is advised to consider “Ammunition for 
Whom?” I do not mean that the catalogs and 
indexes are a part of a conspiracy to keep the 
imprint of the International Publishers out of 
American libraries, but that a kind of tradi- 
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tionalism persists, particularly in the choice of 
magazines indexed. 

Librarians, at least in the smaller libraries, 
those having under 100,000 volumes and less 
than $50,000 a year, are greatly influenced, 
in their selection of magazines, by the cumu- 
lative indexes. The most popular of the in- 
dexing services, the Readers’ Guide, indexed 
107 periodicals in the volumes July 1933— 
June 1934. Of these surely not more than four: 
the post-Mencken American Mercury, the 
Nation, the New Republic and the Wilson Bul- 
letin, are even aware of the menace of fascism. 
On the other hand, there are dozens of maga- 
zines, which by their nature tend to be sympa- 
thetic towards fascism. Some twenty of the 
magazines indexed in the Readers’ Guide, I 
am sorry to say, are little more than adver- 
tising media. Mr. Rorty would probably insist 
that all 107 are advertising media, not ex- 
cepting those issued by the government. 

Assuming that not much can be done about 
the general character of the list, since they 
seem to be the magazines that American li- 
brarians think ought to be indexed, or that 
their readers want to be guided to, one can- 
not be in much doubt upon the question of 
“Ammunition for whom?” What, by the way, 
explains the presence of the National Republic 
on the list? It would be shocking to think 
that any librarian asked to have this monthly 
sheaf of Ku-klux klan bourbonism in the 
Readers’ Guide. 

TueEoporeE Norton, Librarian 
Lafayette College 
Easton, Pennsylvania 


[Librarians showed their admiration for the 
National Republic by giving it a preferential 
vote in 1920, when it was added to the Read- 
ers’ Guide as the result of a poll of sub- 
scribers. The general policy of The Wilson 
Company, in preparing its indexes and cata- 
logs, is to consult the wishes and judgment 
of librarians as a whole. I am advised that 
the editor of the Readers’ Guide will be happy 
at any time to receive suggestions for maga- 
zines to be added or dropped from the list of 
periodicals indexed.] 


NoTE TO CORRESPONDENTS 


I am sorry that I am unable to answer 
personally all those who have written to me 
in praise or dispraise of the contents of this 
department. For the former I am grateful; 
of the latter, studious. It is not my habit to 
publish whatever unlooked-for cheers may 
come my way, but I do mean to give a hear- 
ing, in so far as and when space is available, 
to those who object, reprove, admonish, and 
inform. 


S. J. K. 








A. i. A. 


NOTES 


Editor: Edward B. Stanford 





January Publicity 


‘a One’s Budget”—a par- 
ticularly appropriate theme for Janu- 
ary, when Thrift Week comes and inventories 
are taken—is the subject of this month’s 
efforts in the nation-wide publicity program 
sponsored by the A. L. A. Publicity Commit- 
tee. Miss Kelly’s exhibit, pictured here, brings 
one’s attention to books on planning personal 
and household expenses thru a colorful and 
rather modernistic window display which is 
very inexpensive to duplicate, especially if 
materials are available from previous exhibits. 

The large circle, painted emerald green, is 
cut from poster board, and is 22” in diameter. 
Two 12” slits at heights of 9” and 13” allow 
the horizontal insertion of strips of poster 
board, painted silver, 7” wide and 14” and 20” 
long, which support the words “BALANC- 
ING” and “ONE’S BUDGET” respectively. 
Boxes or boards of some sort, hidden behind 
the circle, will be needed to support the in- 
serted strips. 

The letters, used in previous exhibits de- 
scribed in “A. L. A. Notes,” are painted black 
with silver stripes this month. The horizontal 
strips of poster board on the back of the dis- 
play—alternately silver and green—are 2” wide 
and 16”, 18”, and 20” long. Silver passe partout 
tape is used on boxes. The cost of new mate- 
rials for this “Balancing One’s Budget” layout 
is $.54 for poster board, wooden letters, and 
tape. 

Will librarians who have used ideas sug- 
gested by these displays, and others who have 
prepared exhibits on the monthly topics of 
this publicity program as outlined in the No- 
vember Wilson Bulletin, kindly jot down this 
fact, together with any interesting results they 
may have noted from their experiments in 
publicity, and send them to the Publicity Com- 
mittee, in care of A. L. A. Headquarters, 
520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago? 


Rural Rehabilitation 


The setting up of rural rehabilitation 
colonies or centers and of smaller work 
centers under the FERA and the state relief 
administrations seems to offer opportunity for 
an experimental library service which might 
well lead to something permanent. Mental as 
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well as physical rehabilitation is being given 
attention and community buildings are being 
provided as well as schools. 

A. L. A. representatives have talked with 
the staff of the FERA Rural Rehabilitation 
Division and found them thoroly interested 
and appreciative of the value of books. The 
latter have already advised including a library 
room in plans for community center buildings. 
At the suggestion of the A. L. A., they will 
now send out a circular letter to state rural 
rehabilitation directors suggesting that the 
directors call on the state library extension 
agency for advisory service in planning the 
library room and its equipment, in book selec- 
tion and purchase, and for whatever traveling 
library or individual book service may be 
possible. z 

The Texas State Library is already working 
with the center at Woodlake. The A. L. A. 
Regional Field Agent for the South has dis- 
cussed, on the ground, library plans for Dyess, 
Arkansas, and Red House, West Virginia. Co- 
operation has undoubtedly been established 
in other states. A. L. A. Headquarters would 
be glad to learn just what direction it may 
take. 


Radio Broadcast 


“Planning For Rural Library Service” was 
the theme of a talk given by Mr. Milam when 
he represented the A. L. A. on November 18 
in a C. B. S. nation-wide radio program, at 
the invitation of the American Country Life 
Association during its conference in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Opening his remarks with a brief mention 
of The New Democracy and New Frontiers 
by Secretaries Ickes and Wallace respectively, 
Mr. Milam cited Herbert Hoover’s Challenge 
to Liberty as a third book which every 
thoughtful citizen would do well to read as 
soon as possible. He then pointed out the 
library’s responsibility to provide these and 
other new and thought-provoking writings to 
all readers, in city and country alike, since all 
of us who vote pass judgment on the issues 
discussed in these books, and reading is one 
way of arriving at intelligent conchusions. 
Only an informed electorate insures wise 
leadership in a democracy. 
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BALANCING ONE’S BUDGET 


A library display for January, prepared by Mathilde Kelly, Hild Regional Branch Library, 
Chicago 


Proceeding to an analysis of the present 
inadequacy of library services, especially in 
rural communities, Mr. Milam concluded his 
message by stating four essential points to 
be considered in any program or plan for pro- 
viding satisfactory library service on a nation- 
wide scale under present conditions. They 
specify such fundamentally new concepts as 
these : 


1. Fewer, but larger libraries, each serving 
a wide region thru branches, schools, or de- 
posit stations in every town, village, or 
neighborhood. 

2. A strong state library agency, offering 


supervision and partial support to smaller 
units. 

3. A certification system such as teachers, 
doctors, lawyers, and other professional 


groups now have in most states. 

4. Governmental assumption of responsi- 
bility for national library leadership, with some 
provision for financial assistance to libraries. 


Progress in Library Planning 


Forty states and the District of Columbia 
have reported groups that are studying the 
problem of state-wide library planning. Also 


planning for regional and other large-unit 
library service was the topic of most far- 
reaching significance to be considered at the 
joint meeting of the Southeastern and the 
Southwestern Library Associations held in 
Memphis, Tennessee, late in October. 

Perhaps the most concise statement on the 
status of library planning in any single group 
of states which has yet appeared is the “Sum- 
mary of Progress in State Planning in the 
South” which was presented before the 
Memphis gathering by Miss Tommie Dora 
Barker, the A. L. A. Regional Agent for the 
South. It mentions fourteen definite planning 
committees in southern states, and summarizes 
the major points covered in each of nine 
specific plans. 

Most committees include in their member- 
ship a number of lay representatives as well 
as professional librarians. They generally 
favor strong state library leadership, with 
actual service thru a system of regional 
libraries—state support and advisory aid, but 
with local administration of collections where 
established. 


(Continued on page 266) 








The School Libraries Section 
Editor: Ethel M. Feagley 





A monthly department about school libraries, prepared for the WILSON 
BULLETIN under the auspices of the School Libraries Section, American 
Library Association. All school librarians, whether or not they are members of 
the Section, are invited to utilize this department for the discussion of their prob- 
lems and the recording of their opinions. Address all communications intended 
for this department to Miss Ethel M. Feagley, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


versity, New York City. 





Membership Report 


E are pleased to announce that the 

membership of the School Library Sec- 
tion has been increased from 303 paid up 
memberships in February 1934 to 644 mem- 
berships by October 1934. The treasurer of 
the section and the regional and state chair- 
men of the Membership Committee are to be 
congratulated on such fine results. However, 
they are hoping that more school librarians 
will join the organization and take an active 
part in the work of the section. If you are a 
member of the A.L.A. you are eligible for 
membership in the section by paying your 
yearly dues of fifty cents to the treasurer, 
Miss Charlotte E. Smith, Harrison Technical 
High School, Chicago, Illinois. Or why not 
pay your dues for a two year period, as it is 
so much simpler to send one dollar. 


Publicity News 


Muncie, Indiana 


A report of some unusual library publicity 
came from Mr. L. A. Pittenger, President of 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 
“At the meeting of the directors of the School- 
men’s Club of Indiana, which club holds a 
series of four meetings a year at Indianapolis, 
it was decided to make the meeting on De- 
cember 15, Library Day. This club, made up of 
superintendents, principals, and other leaders 
in education, have seen fit to invite Dwight E. 
Porter of Omaha to give the principal address 
of the day. In addition to this address we 
expect to have a program in which some 
outstanding county library service, an out- 
standing city school library service, and the 
state library service to schools will be de- 
veloped, thereby trying to make our state in 
a school way more library conscious.” 

These are all valuable suggestions for the 
school librarian and can easily be adapted to 
other local organizations as can the project 
which is summarized below. 
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Project at Ball State Teachers College 


During the Summer Quarter of 1034 the 
Ball State Teachers College Library tried the 
experiment of sponsoring a small school 
library conference in the College Library 
Professor Cushman of the Department of 
Education kindly cooperated by allowing his 
graduate class in Public School Administra- 
tion to be the nucleus around which it centered 
and by making the conference a unit of that 
course. An urgent invitation to attend was 
sent to the school principals, the trustees, and 
the librarians or teacher-librarians of the 
schools in the near-by counties. The more 
formal part of the conference consisted of 
short talks by three members of the College 
Library staff which were followed by a gen 
eral discussion of various phases of school 
library problems and work to which the 
visitors contributed generously. 


The more important and interesting part 
of the conference, however, was a project 
which was called, for lack of a better name, 
a library exhibit. This exhibit was planned 
to do three things: (1) to suggest to prospec 
tive as well as to actual teachers and teacher- 
librarians methods of bringing books and 
other graphic materials to boys and girls with 
the minimum of expenditure, (2) to show 
a few possibilities or worthy goals in this line 
which involve need for more money, (3) to 
show a few tools especially useful to libra 
rians and teacher-librarians. 


A few tables and bulletin boards were used 
as a partition to set off one corner of the 
conference room into a space resembling a 
school library. In the middle of the space was 
a table around which stood chairs for visitors 
to use in case they cared to examine any part 
of the exhibit at length. The books displayed 
numbered about one thousand volumes. They 
did not represent an attempt to create a model 
collection for a small school library, altho 
all of the titles were selected with care. The 
reference and current magazine collections 
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were far larger than small schools could 
afford or would need, but were included so 
that the visitors might have an opportunity 
to examine them and select according to their 
needs. This part of the exhibit was practical 
as a goal toward which the small library could 
work. 

A feature which any library could work 
out was made up of two heavy cardboard 
cartons covered with fresh wrapping paper 
and filled with clippings, pamphlets, and pic- 
tures. The very useful pamphlet collection was 
made up deliberately of free material as, of 
course, was the clipping collection. The pic- 
tures were mounted so that they would be 
easy to use, but cost almost nothing except 
for the mountings and the time it took to 
mount them. 

Six bulletin boards were provided in order 
to show the various uses to which boards 
may be put. One display was devoted to 
bookjackets, another to Hallowe’en material, 
and one to flower gardens. Interesting books 
and posters on vocational guidance were ar- 
ranged on one board and in front of it. The 
board which attracted most attention carried 
out a suggestion given in the article by Miss 
Carpenter in the March and April 1934 issues 
of the Wilson Bulletin. In recognition of the 
fact that one of the urgent needs of the 
school library is active and interested co- 
operation on the part of the teachers, material 
centering about Scott’s. /vanhoe—taught al- 
most everywhere—was used as an illustration 
of the type of thing that could be done to 
help accomplish this. A picture of Scott and 
photographs of interiors and exteriors of 
Abbotsford were displayed on the board. In 
front of this on a shelf and a table were 
arranged a beautiful edition of IJwv-nhoe, 
several biographies of Scott, several h-stories 
of English Literature, and historical accounts 
of the period covered by Ivanhoe. On the 
table was placed the collection of illustrations 
of Ivanhoe by Greiffenhagen and the Photo- 
graphic History Service set “Feudal Life.” 

The part of the exhibit which was of 
interest to the librarians from a_ technical 
standpoint filled two tables. There were inter- 
esting samples of about twenty different pub- 
lishers’ reprints from each of which projected 
a conspicuously colored slip giving the title 
and price of the edition ds well as the pub- 
lisher’s name and address. Mimeographed 
copies of a bibliography of recommended 
book selection toofs were distributed and all 
of the items listed were displayed on the 
table. These included the Standard Catalog 
for High School Libraries and sixteen other 
good but much less expensive things such as 
the Library Manual for Secondary Schools 
put out by the Indiana State Department of 
Public Instruction, Books for Home Reading 
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and Leisure Reading put out by the National 
Council of Teachers of English, and several 
other publications of the American Library 
Association. To give some idea of what was 
involved in cataloging a school library, a 
collection of thirty books together with a com- 
plete card catalog and shelf list for them was 
included in the exhibit. Last to be mentioned 
but not least in the amount of attention it 
received was a group of samples of all the 
more useful and necessary kinds of supplies 
for a school library. In close proximity were 
the catalogs of a few of the better known 
library supply houses. 

The people who came to the conference 
seemed to find the exhibit worth while so it 
was kept an extra day to give students and 
faculty members who cared to come in an 
opportunity to see it. Possibly a _ similar 
project will be made an annual affair. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Miss Gertrude E. Hall, Librarian at East 
Technical High School, Cleveland, Ohio de- 
scribes two types of publicity which she used 
this fall, a Book Quotation Contest and a 
weekly list of magazine articles printed in the 
Student Council Notes: “The quotation con- 
test was arranged especially for the tenth 
year group in our three-year boys’ technical 
high school. The majority of our pupils are 
of foreign parentage and have difficulty with 
reading. For this reason we tried to include 
rather long quotations which had at least one 
fairly obvious clue to the title. Selections were 
taken from very popular books for boys and 
a few classics. Our student Council Commit- 
tees helped in the contest by submitting to 
the librarian lists of books which they con- 
sidered popular, by writing some of the pub- 
licity for the school paper and Council Notes, 
and by planning slogans for posters. Four 
quotations were printed for five successive 
weeks in the school paper. Prizes were a 
year’s subscription to a boy’s magazine—Boy’s 
Life, Radio Craft, Popular Science, etc. 

To encourage magazine reading among a 
larger group of boys we have included a 
list of interesting articles from recent maga- 
zines in the weekly issues of the Student 
Council Notes. A few articles from maga- 
zines which are less widely read—Harper’s, 
Review of Reviews, etc. are added each time. 
These notes are edited by the Student Council 
President and are given to the Student 
Council Home Room Representatives to be 
read aloud in each home room.” 


Book Week Exhibits 


Miss Hazel C. Zettler, Teacher-Librarian at 
the St. Clair McKelway Junior High School, 
Brooklyn, utilized former articles in the Wii- 
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THE TREASURE HOUSE 


St. Clair McKelway Junior High School, 
Brooklyn 


son Bulletin for suggestions for her Book 
Week celebration and built the attractive 
Treasure House of Knowledge and Adventure 
pictured below. The house was made in the 
school shop from heavy gray cardboard, cut 
to measurements 28” x 15” x 15”, with a gabled 
roof, reinforced underneath with thin wood 
strips. The roof and sides were decorated 
with colored book jackets and the inserts in 
the windows and doors were cut from pub- 
lishers’ booklets. The house stood on a mat 
of bright orange cloth which added to its 
colorful charm. At the right was an easel 
upon which was mounted a yellow card con- 
taining a series of questions about well known 
book characters. 

To feature Treasure Island she displayed 
an old treasure-chest bound with rope, a ship’s 
anchor, and three old ship lanterns, all of 
which had actually been used aboard ships. 
On the same table were twelve excellent 
“stills” taken from the moving picture show- 
ing scenes in which Jackie Cooper, Wallace 
Beery, and Lionel Barrymore appeared. There 
was also an exhibit of How A Modern Book 
Is Made. The progressive steps in the making 
of Hugh Lofting’s Doctor Dolittle were 


A.L.A. 


(Continued from page 263) 

Other items included in several plans are: 
development of regional apportionment of 
library facilities; expansion of services to 
schools, isolated communities, and to all spe- 
cial racial or social groups; organization of 
citizens’ associations for furthering library 
interests; cooperative development of state 
and local historical collections; improvement 
of library personnel thru certification of libra- 
rians. Immediate recognition of library serv- 
ice as a legitimate concern of the state de- 
partment of education is urged in a few in- 
stances. One state includes the establishment 
of libraries in all state institutions of correc- 
tion in its proposed program. 
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mounted on sheets of cardboard as follows: 
the author’s photograph, a page of the manu- 
script in the author’s handwriting, galley proof, 
page proof, proof of an illustration, section 
of the book to show folding and stitching, 
small section of the electrotype plate from 
which the book was actually printed, the cover 
of the book with the title lettered on it, the 
colored book jacket. In these days of no 
funds for library projects it is interesting to 
note that these displays cost nothing in actual 
money altho of course considerable time and 
ingenuity was spent in preparing them. 


Magazine Morsels 


School librarians will find professional stim- 
ulation and many helpful suggestions for their 
varied activities in the pages of some of the 
educational periodicals. For instance, Dr. 
Edward L. Thorndike’s series of articles on 
Improving the Ability to Read, which is now 
appearing in the Teachers College Record, 
offers .conclusions based upon vocabulary 
studies. His remarks about school diction- 
aries in the November issue are especially 
challenging. 

Dr. Louis R. Wilson has contributed to the 
November issue of the School Review an 
article on The Integration of Library Service 
with the School Curriculum which every 
school librarian in the country should read 
and then pass on to her principal with a note 
calling his attention to passages which de- 
serve particular study. 

A few other suggestions of magazine 
material which deserves the attention of 
the librarian: 

Gray, W. S. and Leary, B. E. What Makes 
a Book Readable? Journal of Adult Educa- 
tion—October ; Hicks, ‘Granville, The Mystery 
of the Best Seller, English Journal—October ; 
Johnson, B. Lamar, Present Status of the 
Library in the Secondary School, High School 
Quarterly—October; Milam, Carl, Libraries 
for Civilized Living, School and Society— 
October 13. 


Notes 

The A. L. A. headquarters staff has spent 
more than the usual amount of time in recent 
months conferring with state association 
leaders on state plans for library service. In 
addition to the work done by the Secretary 
and the chief of the Public Library Division, 
President Compton has given most generously 
of his time to planning problems, and has 
assisted by his presence at several gatherings, 
such as the association meetings in Illinois, 
Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, and New York. He 
was also present at the joint meeting of the 
Southeastern and Southwestern Library Asso- 
ciations in Memphis, where he spoke on 
“Putting Our National Plan to Work.” 








The Foreign Scene 
A SURVEY OF LIBRARY PERIODICALS ABROAD 
By Arthur Berthold 


ROVINCIALISM is among the major 

sins of all intellectual professions; and 
in our day one can escape being provincial 
only when one attempts to embrace the main 
currents of thought and achievement of at 
least the leading nations. Fortunately, provin- 
cialism is not a failing of librarians. A glance 
at the professional periodicals is enough to 
bear us out in this contention. 

The Revue des Bibliothéques (April-June) 
carries a long article by the librarian of the 
Sorbonne, Louise-Noélle Malclés, on the 
“Deutsche Biicherei” of Leipzig. This is an 
admirably arranged article, taking up in suc- 
cession the history, administration, and serv- 
ices of that magnificent institution. Of par- 
ticular interest is the description of the func- 
tioning of the Werbeabteilung which appears 
to be both an accession and a soliciting de- 
partment and deals daily with an average of 
200 separate published items. The article is 
further enhanced by a reproduction of seven- 
teen title-pages of current bibliographical aids 
published by the “Deutsche Biicherei” and it 
would be a real service to librarianship if 
some one would undertake an equally detailed 
description of the services of the other na- 
tional libraries. 

Two other periodicals, Het Boek and the 
Nordisk Tidskrift fir Bok- och Biblioteksva- 
sen, pursuing their well-established reputation 
for scholarship, concern themselves in recent 
issues with the more purely bibliographical 
problems. Somehow, it seems to matter more 
to the Scandinavians to secure correct and 
reliable information on the achievements of 
the past rather than to join their continental 
colleagues in the discussion of current poli- 
cies. An exception is the Bibliotheeksleven 
which carries in the latest obtainable issue 
a survey of the library facilities in the Dutch 
colonies. 

Two purely technical questions are raised by 
the Modern Librarian of India and the Zen- 
tralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen of Germany. 
The former is still discussing the Colon 
Scheme of classification, pointing with some- 
thing like just pride to the many practical 
devices which make that scheme a joy to 
the classifiers of a new library movement. 
In the latter periodical Joris Vorstius takes 
Herr Trebst to task for his remarks on cata- 
loging. As was to be expected, the discussion 
rages around the Realkatalog. Herr Trebst’s 
contention is that the dictionary catalog has 


passed thru the experimental and, what he 
calls the text-book, stage and is now in its 
final stage, the codified; while the classed 
catalog is still in, the text-book stage. He 
implies that if this type of catalog is to per- 
form its functions satisfactorily, the prin- 
ciples underlying its construction must also be 
codified. Dr. Vorstius does not exactly dis- 
agree with Herr Trebst on the need of codi- 
fication, but points out that many of his 
opponent’s conclusions are based on a super- 
ficial historical survey, and that the first need 
for a correct diagnosis of the subject would 
be an authoritative history of German cata- 
loging practice which would not, as Herr 
Trebst’s attempt does, confuse the theoretical 
with the practical. 

The Librarian and Bookworld (October) 
is disturbed by what it considers a dangerous, 
or at least a doubtful, tendency in the A. L. A. 
It looks askance, editorially, at a decision 
passed at the Montreal Conference asking 
for federal aid to libraries. It appears to that 
magazine like a venturesome surrender of 
independence to the doubtful benefits of state 
control and national planning. 

Die Biicherei, on the other hand, appears to 
be more and consciously working for just that 
end. With the July-August issue ceased the 
editorship of Wilhelm Schuster whose leave- 
taking article speaks of harsh and unwar- 
ranted attacks upon himself and his policies 
by a contributor in Der Tat. The new editor, 
Dr. Franz Schriewer, opens the October issue 
with an article on “Was heisst Volkstum in 
der Biicherei?” a promising subject in which 
he manages to propound many new concepts. 

There is not only literary decadence [says Dr. 
Schriewer] but also a decadence of the nation-cult— 
Volkstum. We shall therefore place special worth in 
our libraries on such books as are free of a false 
romanticism, of escapism, sentimentality, and _ tar- 


nished intellectuality. We shall seek for what is 
naive, healthy, and truly natural. 


The prevailing naturalism in literature, he 
hastens to add, does not fulfill the criteria of 
the truly natural. He fails to see in natural- 
ism that spirituality, that morality according 
to nature, which to him appear to be essential 
for national culture. Altho the individual is 
to be submerged in the people, novels of the 
individual may be tolerated if they do not 
picture him as a mere “bundle of psycholo- 
gisms.” And the new conception of the public 
library is not as “an auditorium of peoples” 
but as “the conscience of the people.” 
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| asking all our readers to pay a 

small subscription fee in order that 
they may continue to receive the Wilson 
Bulletin, we hesitantly expressed the 
hope last month that we were worth the 
price. Evidently (for once!) we weren’t 
mistaken, for our associates in the busi- 
ness office report that the pink subscrip- 
tion blanks are returning so fast and in 
such multiplying quantities that the all- 
prevailing pinkiness is beginning to dis- 
turb their mental equilibrium. So this 
month it will be a green slip, for those 
of you who haven’t done right by us yet. 
(Or white, if you clip the coupon on 
page 280) 

Incidentally, we’re much worried over 
the lady (at least we'll presume it was 
a lady) who confessed in vermillion ink 
—“Couldn’t live without you!”—but 
who neglected, in her state of passion, 
to attend to the practical matter of sign- 
ing her name and address to a three-year 
subscription. It looks like a lingering 
death for her unless she wakes up im- 
mediately to her error. 


According to the answers to a ques- 
tionnaire sent out by the Springfield 
(Mass.) City Library, these are the 
twenty-two best books of the past twenty 
years for a private library: 
Death Comes 

Archbishop 
John Masefield’s Poems 
A Goodly Heritage 
Modern American 


Forsyte Saga for the 
ween Victoria 
estament of Youth 

Epic of History 


Outline of History and 


a} of Henry British Poetry 
Anthony Adverse Universe Around Us 
Collected Poems of Revolt in the Desert 
Robert Frost Collected Poems of E. A. 
Nine Plays of Eugene _, Robinson 
O'Neill Our Times 
John Brown’s Body Rise of American Civil- 
Growth of the Soul ization 


Edna Millay’s Poems Story of Philosophy 
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at Random 


A “Hungarian Official Travel Infor- 
mation Bureau” has been opened in the 
R. K. O. Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York. This bureau is being main- 
tained by the Royal Hungarian Ministry 
of Commerce for the purpose of supply- 
ing accurate and reliable information 
about Hungary. It will not sell trans- 
portation or engage in commercial trans- 
actions of any kind, but it will endeavor 
to cooperate to the fullest extent with 
steamship lines, travel bureaus and other 
organizations interested in travel. The 
office is equipped to distribute posters 
and other display material, as well as 
descriptive literature pertaining to Hun- 
gary; also to give full and reliable in- 
formation regarding travel facilities, 
time tables and tariffs, hotel and sight- 
seeing rates, and all other details in con- 
nection with travel. Miss Meda Lynn is 
the director and Mr. Stephen .T. Goer! 
is the Hungarian representative for the 
United States and Canada. 

The Bureau, in association with the 
Hungarian-American Society, has a fine 
reference library and current Hungarian 
periodicals and is prepared to furnish in- 
formation relating to the cultural life of 
Hungary. 


The 46th annual report of the Los 
Angeles Public Library shows a loss of 
3% per cent in book circulations over 
the previous year—the first circulation 
loss in twenty-four years. The cumula- 
tive effect of continued loss in income 
(15 per cent in 1934 and a total of 43 
per cent since 1929) is seen in depleted 
book collections and continued loss in 
fiction and juvenile circulation, the fields 
where book budget cuts have been heavi- 
est. For practical and educational as- 
sistance, however, the general public 
has turned in greater degree than ever 
before to the resources of the library, 
according to the City Librarian, Althea 
Warren. That the library will hold an 
important place in the future civilized 
world is certain, concludes Miss Warren, 
if librarians are able to rise to their 
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LITERARY LONDON: THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STR 
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Left—A present-day view of the house at 50 Wimpole Street (marked by the small round 
plaque) whence Elizabeth Barrett fled her autocratic father to marry Robert Browning. Today 


physicians’ offices occupy the house. 


Right—St. Marylebone Church in Marylebone Road, just 


around the corner from Wimpole Street, where the Brownings were wed. The church has a 

further literary association in that it was here that Dickens (then living at nearby Devonshire 

House) laid the marriage of Mr. Dombey, with Captain Cuttle watching the ceremony from 
the gallery. 


opportunities and to prevent too drastic 
curtailment of supporting funds. 


MM 


Regarding the letter captioned 
“Yahoo!” on page 217 of last month’s 
Bulletin, several correspondents have 
reprimanded us for not pointing out that 
the Yahoos, in Gulliver's Travels, are 
a race of degraded humans who live in 
the country of the noble and virtuous 
horses, the Houyhnhnms. We thought 
that everybody knew that and so re- 
frained from tagging an amusing story 
with obvious, and hardly relevant, in- 
formation. 

mM Me 


CARRYING PICTURES TO THE PEOPLE 


To the Editor: 

The Fine Arts Department of the Cincinnati 
Public Library is trying to institute a new 
service for the many branches and one which 
in time we hope to extend more fully to the 
general public. 

We have a very extensive collection of fine 
color reproductions, which we have long felt 
is not well enough known to our patrons. 
Art study clubs, such as the Delphians, have 


borrowed these prints from time to time, but 
the only way in which we had been able to 
make their existance known to other people 
was to exhibit them in the library rooms. Since 
our screens are too light to bear any great 
weight, the pictures were unframed and were 
not even mounted, as their size, together with 
the question of storage, forbade that. Of 
course many people saw them, and we had 
newspaper notices which brought in some who 
otherwise would not have visited our depart- 
ment, but still we felt that we were not reach- 
ing sufficient numbers; that we could not 
expect interest unless we did something more 
to excite it. We would carry out pictures to 
them. 

By doing this we really were solving two 
problems at once. Many of our branches 
were afflicted with gift pictures; relics of 
the dark ages when gloomy engravings were 
“the thing” or the sepia prints that were so 
popular before the days of good color repro- 
ductions. Those who used the libraries prob- 
ably never saw them, for they were so lacking 
in personality, but their shortcomings had be- 
come all too obvious to the staff who knew 
them all too well. This was our chance. We 
could put the best of both the older schools 
and contemporary art before the public, and 
at the same time relieve the eye weariness of 
those who had to be in the buildings day 
after day. 
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THE ONLY LIBRARY IN THE 
WORLD MADE OUT OF A BOX. 
CAR 
This freight-car (rebuilt inside and 
covered outside with slabs) is the little 
library of Colmor, New Mexico, a vil- 
lage of 75 persons, mostly Spanish Amer- 
icans. Mrs. W. A. Dow, the librarian, 
informs us that there are 1200 volumes 
in the library. She is especially proud of 
her New Mexico bookshelf. 


The first experiment was with Franc Marc’s 
“Red deer.” It was framed and sent to a 
branch which is in a district with a large for- 
eign element in the population, and where the 
children seem, from school reports, to be 
especially gifted in creative design. The wis- 
dom of using this picture, one such an abrupt 
departure from academic art, was debated, 
but its enthusiastic reception left no doubt as 
to the success of the experiment. 

Later we sent a colorful garden picture to 
the same branch for its general reading room, 
and a brilliant print of Frank Brangwyn’s 
“Pirate ships” for the children’s room. 


The remodeling of another branch gave us 
available wall space for a sunny landscape 
and a bright flower study. A new branch had 
two large landscapes given it. Branch libra- 
rians, seeing the value of the pictures in im- 
proving the atmosphere of the reading rooms, 
have asked for framed pictures, and for the 
time being we are allowing them to select the 
pictures they like or think best suited to their 
public. However our idea is to let the public 
see, as much as is possible, all that we have, 
so that later on we will have an exchange 
of pictures between branches. 

Mase R. ScHELL 


Fine Arts Department 
Cincinnati Public Library 


A series of four useful booklets con- 
taining “spare-time ideas for people who 
have more time than money” has been 
published by the Girls’ Friendly Society, 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York. The 
titles are Have a Dramatic Workshop; 
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Make Reading Your Hobby; Inexpen- 
sive Handicrafts ; and Games for Grown- 
Ups. Prices are ten cents for each book- 
let; thirty-five cents for the set of four. 


MM 


A man by the name of Michael Rus- 
sell has been arrested in New Orleans 
for stealing rare books from the public 
library, Howard Memorial library, and 
Tulane University library. The police 
found in Russell’s room citric acid and 
bicarbonate of soda, with which they 
said he removed identification stamps 
from library books. The books he had 
sold to bookshops were identified by 
means of the secret marks which libra- 
ries are now placing in their rare vol- 


umes. 
w 


DEFENDING INDEXERS 
To the Editor: 

Altho the Education Index was not men- 
tioned in the note from Miss Canavan pub- 
lished in the Wilson Bulletin for December, 
on page 209, I think that all indexers will 
feel the need for answering what was an 
accusation against their efficiency. In behalf 
of the Engineering Index, the Industrial Arts 
Index and Chemical Abstracts Index which 
were especially mentioned, may I say a word 
or two? Altho I have personal knowledge of 
the work done by the first two only, I am 
sure what I have to say applies to the other 
as well. 

One of the first rules for those who assign 
subject headings whether in a catalog or in an 
index is that headings must never be assigned 
by title. Miss Canavan speaks of the “colossal 
task of scanning the subject matter of all of 
the articles!” It is just that colossal task 
that all the indexers have for their daily 
work. Of course it would be impossible for 
the indexers to read every word but may I 
assure Miss Canavan that the ability to scan 
paragraphs and get the gist of them is a 
very necessary qualification for indexers. The 
plea for better titles is one that we all echo 
as at times it would make our work easier, 
but please do not accuse us of indexing by 
title. There are times when it seems neces- 
sary to index under the subject mentioned in 
the title altho the matter treated in the arti- 
cles is really quite a different one, but in that 
case the real subject of the article is always 
used, as well. Occasionally, when the title is 
too delightfully vague, an additional word or 
phrase is inserted by the indexer to clarify 
the meaning or justify the subject heading. 
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IN TEHERAN, PERSIA 


Call window and corner of reference room at the American College Library, which in the past 
five years has grown from 1200 volumes stored away in one small room to a live and flourishing 
library of 22,000 volumes and 4,000 unbound periodicals and pamphlets—the largest library in 


Persia, where only 10 per cent of the population can read and write. 
library are several famous visiting geologists, archeologists, and authors. 


Among the users of the 
Herrick B. Young is 


librarian. 


As to the examples mentioned, since they 
were only given in general terms it is hard 
to answer them specifically. The truth of the 
matter is that often the subject asked for by 
one who has read the article is a subject 
treated very slightly when the article is con- 
sidered as a whole. As the indexer has to 
consider space (and cost) necessarily he (or 
she) must enter the articles only under the 
important subjects treated fully in the text. 
The article on Hotel B probably had 
many subjects besides that of the foundations 
asked for. Does Miss Canavan not realize that 
she had a very good lead in finding the article 
when she knew the hotel was in New York? 
May I point out to her that she found it with 
much less trouble than if she had not had the 
index with a subject heading which led her to 
the required article? Without that she might 
never have found it at all. 

As has been pointed out many times an 
index is only a signpost pointing the way and 
not a bus to carry one all the way. No doubt 
it would be easier for the user to find in the 
index all special subjects touched on in an 
article, but consider what the cost of an index 


would be if every article was indexed para- 
graph by paragraph. The cost of indexing is 
high enough as it is, but let everyone be as- 
sured that they are paying for exact and 
careful indexing and not for indexing by 
title, a thing that is anathema to all con- 
scientious librarians. 

IsaBEL L. Towner, Editor 

Education Index 


MM 


FEBRUARY BOOK CLUB CHOICES 
Book of the Month Club 
Road of Ages, by Robert Nathan. Knopf 


Literary Guild 
A Personal History, by Vincent Sheehan. Double- 
day, Doran 


Junior Literary Guild 


For older boys—Trigger John’s Son, by Tom 
Robinson. Viking 
For older giris—Carmen, Silent Partner, by 


Chesley Kahmann. Dodd, Mead 

For intermediate group—Farm Boy, by Phil Stong. 
Doubleday, Doran 

For primary group—Bounce and the Bunnies, by 
Ruth Carroll. Reynal and Hitchcock 
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A Library-Museum Opportunity 
By H. R. DATZ 


“You can’t make bricks without straw,” 
but you can have a display of exhibition 
material without a museum collection 
to start with. 


All that is needed is to be exhibit minded. 
Most museumists draw upon their own 
possessions. Yet the librarian with a 
vision has a wealth of material to draw 
upon in the homes of individuals, civic 
associations, clubs, societies, educational 
institutions and industries—particularly 
those with manufacturing facilities. 


Library Bureau has always maintained 
and frequently demonstrated that an 
empty museum case is the lure that starts 
the idea in motion. No one who has 
not experienced it, can realize the will- 
ingness on the part of the public to offer 
their choicest collections of hobbies, of 
stamps, of art, local history, scientific 
and educational displays, that are other- 
wise confined to the cloister of their 
private repositories, to be appreciated by 
but a chosen few. 


One table museum case leads to an- 
other and then an upright case for 
larger objects, until the museum seed 
blossoms to such proportions as to re- 
quire a separate room and later its own 
building. 


Many museums that are thriving to-day 
had their beginning in the library. The 
writer recalls the first two L.B. cases 
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installed in the Newark Public Library 
by John Cotton Dana, that finally re 
sulted in that fast growing collection 
being housed in the model Newark Mu 
seum Association Building. So, with the 
Hartford Public Library and many 
others. 


Start with loan collections, giving credit 
to the lender by means of a card 3” x 5” 
and soon the deluge begins. Some make 
the loans permanent, others bequeath 
their collections with an endowment for 
the maintenance of the library. The 
magic of making friends and supporters 
for the library thru the museum channel 
is often a neglected opportunity. 


A case with a low base in the Children’s 
Room is a magnet for astonished eyes 
not yet ready for the printed page. 


For adults, especially those of enforced 
leisure, what a relaxation awaits them 
in a well arranged but not crowded col- 
lection, that is changed from month to 
month. 


Besides the educational contribution that 
the library is giving the community, the 
publicity that the library will enjoy opens 
the door to new patrons and life long 
friends. 


Address Library Bureau Division, 
Remington Rand, Inc., for free catalog 
of museum cases. 
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Standard Catalog Monthly 


A Selected List of Best Books—January 1935 


HE STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY is a list of not more than three hundred books a 

year recommended for first purchase in libraries. The books are selected by the staff of 

the STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES with the cooperation of librarians and 

ey associations who are working to improve the selection of books. The entries, with a 
° 


select 


n of the more important notes, are taken from the BOOK REVIEW DIGEST. Most of 


the titles in the MONTHLY will later be included and analyzed in the annual supplements of 
the STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES, a more comprehensive selection. Oc- 
casionally a book included here may be dropped later, because it is not always possible to get 
at once the final authoritative opinion as to the value of a book. 


[A list of collaborators will be found in the September 1933 issue.] 





300 Social Sciences 


FITCH, G. W. What everybody wants to know 
about annuities. 186p $2 Knopf 


368.37 Annuities 34-17703 


Discusses the various aspects of annuities in 
America; the growth of the idea, reasons for 
its earlier unpopularity, how to obtain an 
annuity, and its advantages, particularly as 
a means of old age security. A final chapter 
deals with choice of insurance companies, with- 
out mentioning names. 


Booklist 31:10 S °34 
Cleveland Open Shelf p13 Jl '34 
N Y Times pl2 Jl 8 °34 270w 


HOOVER, HERBERT CLARK. Challenge to 
liberty. 212p $1.75 (6s) Scribner 


323.4 United States—Politics and govern- 
ment. United States—Economic policy. Lib- 
erty 


This volume contains Mr Hoover's analysis 
and criticism of recent tendencies in govern- 
ment and economic policies in the United 
States. ‘‘The challenge to liberty is, briefly, 
regimentation. This, as Mr. Hoover points out, 
is close kin to Fascism, Communism, Nazism 
and Socialism in that it implies that the in- 
dividual is the pawn of the state—that he is a 
subject rather than a citizen.’ (Books) 





Booklist 31:79 N ’34 
‘“‘Mr. Hoover's ‘Challenge to Liberty’ is a 
challenge not only to the New Dealers but to 
all who have felt that the traditional Ameri- 
can system is on trial. It is the product of a 
synthetic rather than an analytical mind, of 
@& pragmatist rather than a theorist. Herein 
lies its chief value. Unfortunately Mr. 
Hoover’s book is not easy reading. .. But 
‘The Challenge to Liberty’ deserves to be widely 
read and carefully studied.’’ Nicholas Roosevelt 
+ Books p10 S 30 '34 1750w 
Christian Century 51:1230 O 3 °34 


— Nation 139:456 O 17 °34 850w 

— New Repub 80:281 O 17 '34 1100w 
N Y Times pl 8S 30 '34 2600w 
Sat R of Lit 11:155 O 6 °34 4400w 
Spec 153:493 O 5 '34 1050w 


‘“‘Mr. Hoover writes with greater eloquence 
and incisiveness than were usually apparent in 
his utterances when he was President.”’ 

Springf’d Republican p10 S 28 °'34 650w 


— Times [London] Lit Sup p663 O 4 °'34 


600 Useful Arts 


PARENTS’ MAGAZINE. Mother’s encyclope- 
dia; comp. and ed. by the editors of the Par- 
ents’ magazine. 959p $5 Reynal 

649.1 Children. Education of children. Par- 
ent and child 

Discusses a great variety of subjects con- 

nected with child training and care. The mate- 


rial originally appeared as articles in the Par- 
ents magazine but is here arranged alphabeti- 
cally under subjects from Adolescent boys to 
Youthful chivalry. In addition to cross referen- 
ces following each heading there is also a sub- 
ject index. The work was originally published 
in four volumes. 





+ Books p9 Mr 18 °34 500w 
Books p7 S 9 ’34 140w 
Boston Transcript p2 S 15 '34 210w 
J Home Econ 26:244 Ap '34 30w 
“It makes for mothers—and also fathers— 
an indispensable handbook for constant use 
whenever they find themselves facing an elu- 
sive problem, an insistent dilemma, a daily 
puzzle in the behavior, or the developing char- 
acter, or the bodily health of their children.’’ 
+ N Y Times pl7 Ag 26 '34 450w 


STRAIN, MRS FRANCES BRUCE. New pat- 
terns in sex teaching. 242p il $2 (7s 6d) 
Appleton-Century 

612.6 Sex instruction 34-10370 


This practical book on the normal sex life 
of children and its guidance from infancy to 
adolescence is written for fathers and mothers 
and professional workers with children. The 
book also provides answers to the questions 
about pregnancy, birth, and mating which are 
most frequently asked by children. 





Booklist 30:342 Jl °34 


“An excellent small book by a mother and 
lecturer on the subject of sex education. ‘ 
The author is not afraid of anything a child 
may ask and she will lead other parents to 
a similar ease and good sense. .. Mrs. Strain’s 
book should be a present aid in times of dis- 
may.’”’ 

-+ Books pl0 Ag 26 '34 160w 
J Home Econ 26:438 Ag '34 70w 
Times [London] Lit Sup p496 Jl 12 
*34 50w 


Wis Lib Bul 30:152 Jl '34 


700 Fine Arts 


ART in America from 1600 to 1865; an illustrat- 
ed guide for a national radio broadcast from 
February 3 to May 19, 1934. 48p pl pa $1 Univ. 
of Chicago press [pa 4s 6d Cambridge univ. 
press] 

709.73 Art—United States. Art, American 
34-2312 

An illustrated manual to serve as guide and 
reference book to the series of radio talks on 

Art in America from 1600 to 1865, which, under 

the auspices of the American Federation of 

Arts, was sponsored and organized by the Art 

Institute of Chicago and the Metropolitan Mu- 

seum of Art. Contains short biographies of 

many American painters. Eighty reproductions, 
eight of them in full color. 





Pratt p22 summer ’34 
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ART in America—Continued 
‘Particularly valuable are the biographical 
sketches of American painters, including an 
impressive number of the less-familiar painters 
of early colonial days.’’ 
+ Springf’d Republican p10 Mr 27 '34 370w 


900 History 


ADAMS, JAMES TRUSLOW. America's trag- 
edy. 415p $3 Scribner 


973 United States—History. United States— 
History—Civil war. Sectionalism (United 
States) 34-32180 


America’s tragedy has been its unhappy sec- 
tionalism, the conflict between two ‘wholly 
incompatible civilizations—the commercial and 
industrial North and the agrarian South.’’ Mr 
Adams traces from the beginning the rise of 
this conflict, sketches in the general back- 
ground of the sections in the period from 
1820 to 1860 and outlines the sequence of 
events that led to the tragedy of the Civil 
war. The latter half of the book is given to 
the war itself and its aftermath. 


Booklist 31:83 N °34 
+ Books p9 S 30 °34 1850w 
Christian Century 51:1348 O 24 ‘34 


“As might be expected, the book is charm- 
ingly written. It will be enjoyed by readers 
whose numbers are increasing rapidly now that 
such men as Mr. Adams have shown us how 
to look upon the past without colored glasses 
of prejudice."’ John Pell 

+ Christian Science Monitor p6 O 6 ‘34 


+N Y Times p3 S 23 °34 1800w 


“It cannot be said—as doubtless journalistic 
reviewers will soon be saying—that Mr. Adams 
has greatly altered the current view of his- 
torical scholars concerning his tragic theme. 
Rather he has skilfully synthesized the mate- 
rial available largely in monographic and other 
secondary work of the last thirty years, with 
effective use for purposes of illustration and 
for local color of important newspaper mate- 
rials and contemporary correspondence and 
diaries.’’ A. C. Cole 
Sat R of Lit 11:201 O 13 °34 1150w 


+ — Springf’d Republican p7e S 23 °34 1550w 


LANDAU, HENRY. All's fair; the story of 
the British secret service behind the German 
lines. 329p $3 Putnam 


940.485 Europearm war, 1914-1918—Secret 
service. Secret service—Great Britain 
34-28605 
During the World war Captain Landau acted 
as chief intelligence officer in Holland for the 
British War Office. He was chiefly entrusted 
with the task of obtaining data on the move- 
ment of trains and under his command a train- 
watching service was gradually built up which 
covered every strategic line in Belgium and 
northeastern France. He explains how in- 
formation was obtained and how it was re- 
layed to allied headquarters. The latter chap- 
ters deal with the peace-time secret service 


Booklist 31:59 O °34 
+ Books p4 Ag 26 °34 950w 
+ Boston Transcript p2 S 8 °34 800w 
“*All’s Fair’ is an extremely enlightening 


and valuable piece of work.’’ Robert Cantwell 
+ New Outlook 164:53 S '34 1100w 


“There is probably nothing like this book 
in the literature of espionage. It is a clear, 
straightforward and human document, and 
shows the British system in a light which on 
the whole is creditable. The complete story 
is, of course, not told, but enough is set 
forth to serve as a model of the secret in- 
telligence work which nations must engage 
in during war.’’ H. B. Armstrong 

+N Y Times p9 S 16 3 1800w 


+ Sat R of Lit 11:113 S 15°’34 950w 


Wilson Bulletin for Librarians 


910 Geography and Travel 


CANBY, HENRY SEIDEL. Age of confidence. 
260p il $2.50 Farrar 
917.3 United States—Social life and customs. 
Wilmington, Delaware 
A volume of memoirs analyzing and describ- 
ing life in the nineties in a small American 
city—Wilmington, Delaware. There are chap- 
ters on childhood in that time and place, on 
the position’ of parents, on society, education 
and religion, on sex and marriage, what people 
read, on business and politics. 





Booklist 31:84 N °34 
+ Books p3 O 7 °34 1650w 
+—  N Y Herald Tribune pl7 O 5 '34 1250w 


“Supposing the youngsters refuse to be in- 
terested, the book must still have enthralled 
readers. For the oldsters can hardly fail to 
be captivated by a personal record that does 
so well what every man may fancy he might 
have done for his own home town—if Dr. Canby 
hadn’t got there first with his work and cov- 
ered the essentials of the period in such il- 
luminating and urbane fashion that Wilming- 
ton must do for the whole flock of home towns 
along this seacoast, anyway. H. I. Brock 

+N Y Times p3 O 14 ’34 1850w 


Sat R of Lit 11:157 O 6 '34 2000w 


SUTTON, GEORGE MIKSCH. Eskimo year; 
a naturalist’s adventures in the Far North 
321p il $3 Macmillan 


919.8 Southampton (island). Eskimos 
34-24848 
“Dr. Sutton spent a year studying the fauna 
and such flora as there are on the barren 
island which the Eskimos call Shugliak and 
which is labeled Southampton Island on the 
white man’s maps, and which almost blocks the 
mouth of Hudson bay. This is not a technical 
report of his researches, but an entertaining 
account of his experiences and of the people 
among whom he lived during that chilly year.’’ 
Christian Century 





Booklist 31:60 O °34 
+ Boston Transcript p2 S 19 '34 360w 
+ Christian Century 51:1095 Ag 29 °34 
‘“‘The story is simple, unassuming and touch- 

ing. One wishes there were more of it—more 
detail about Eskimo ways and philosophy, more 
ethnology, in short. Regardless of the interests 
of biological science, one wishes Mr. Sutton 
hadn't had to collect lemmings and had been 
able to devote his entire time to collecting 
Eskimos.’ R. L. Duffus 

+N Y Times pS Ag 26 '34 1500w 

“This is a splendid book. Perhaps it seems 

particularly so to me because it agrees with 
all my pet theories about the Arctic and ex- 
presses them much better than I could hope to 
do myself. Even to those, however. who have 
no special interest in the Far North. Mr. Sut- 
ton’s volume will offer ~~ - is interesting 
and refreshing.’’ A. 

+ Sat R of Lit 11: 107 “S 15 °34 700w 


Springf’d Republican p7e S 9 °34 700w 


B or 92 Biography 


ELLIS, MRS ANNE. 
philosophy of an ordinary woman. 
Houghton 

B or 92 34-27215 
The third book by the author of the Life of 
an Ordinary Woman, and Plain Anne Ellis 
tells of her long fight for health in sanitariums 
and health resorts of the Southwest, ‘‘the villain 
of the piece being Asthma.”’ 


Booklist 31:24 S °34 
+ Books p8 Ag 26 '34 750w 


Sunshine preferred: the 
249p $2 

















January 1935 


“‘A genuine person, a woman who has nothing 
clever or superficial about either her character 
or her writing. . There is a particularly dry 
and refreshing quality about Mrs. Ellis’s humor 
which allows her to stand off and enjoy a joke 
on herself to its fullest.””’ F. B. B. 

+ Boston Transcript pl S 22 '34 550w 
+N Y Times pl0 Ag 19 °34 700w 


‘“‘An absorbing account of a search for health 
extending over many years. It is pathetic, but 
never morbid; it is shot through with a whimsi- 
cal humor that laughs both at the woman her- 
self and at others; and it tells a story of re- 
markable courage and persistence.’’ 


+- Springf’d Republican pl0 S 7 '34 500w 


Fiction 

BINNS, ARCHIE. Lightship. 345p $2.50 Reynal 
34-25912 

During the long, monotonous hours on a4 
lightship stationed on the Pacific coast, the 
nine men of the crew, little by little, reveal 
something of their past histories and their 
views on philosophy and religion, women and 





love. Interwoven with these reminiscences 
and discussions runs the thread of story of 
the life and work on board the ship, ending 
with a terrific storm and a long battle to 
save the ship and the crew. 
Booklist 31:63 O ‘34 
‘‘A man who at the age of thirty-five has 
produced a first novel like this should have 
much to offer. The knowledge of life and 
the art of writing that have gone into ‘Light- 


ship’ are not things to be picked up and laid 
down lightly. They are things that work in 


the blood and bone and torture the soul, in 
the effort to create more truth and beauty.’’ 
Lincoln Colcord 

+ Books pl S 2 °'34 1350w 

+ Books p3 S 23 ‘34 100w 

New Repub 80:167 S 19 '34 200w 
+N Y Herald Tribune pl5 Ag 22 ‘34 
+N Y Times p6 Ag 26 '34 1700w 


“As fine a book about the sea as I have 
ever read. . . If ‘Lightship’ is his first book, 
Mr. Archie Binns at once joins company with 
such a writer as Mr. Robert Nathan in any 
studied comparison. He has the same com- 
mand of faultlessly simple prose, the same 
gift of evoking in the mind of the reader a 
gentle picture.’’ D. W. Bone 


"34 950w 
’34 120w 


+ Sat R of Lit 11:65 Ag 25 
+ Springf’d Republican p7e S 2 


Peters. 377p 


34-27262 
early years of her 


CHASE, MARY ELLEN. Mary 


$2.50 Macmillan 


Mary Peters passed the 
life on board her father’s sailing ship. It was 
not until she was in her teens and the ship 
was wrecked off the California coast that she 
spent much time on land in the Maine village 
where her ancestors had lived. With the wis- 
dom gained from her broad-minded mother 
and her life at sea, Mary lived a full, intelligent 
life, umhampered by narrow conventions, and 





was able to view with peace the approach of 
a lonely old age. Similar in background to 
the author’s Goodly Heritage. 
Booklist 31:63 O ’34 
+ Books p3 S 30 ’34 1050w 
+ Boston Transcript pl S 29 ‘34 1200w 
‘“‘As in Miss Chase’s earlier book, ‘A Goodly 


she here voices her conviction of the 


Heritage,’ 
lies in long-continued 


stabilizing power that 
dwellings in one spot. It is true that some of 
her Maine people have been far voyagers, but 
the home place they owned has for generations 
been the same. Old things that are passing 
she makes memorable in beautiful and flexible 
language; old things that are _ potent she 
helps to preserve."’ W. K. Rug 

+ Christian Science Monitor pl6 S 27 °34 


+ N Y Herald Tribune p15 S 25 '34 1250w 
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SUPPLYING 


OUT - OF - PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and care- 





ful efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are 
within the original Published Price. Prompt and 
dependable service. 
THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station H - Box 66 New York City. 
A Startling Disclosure of Current E i tencies 





SOCIAL INTEGRATION  pogen?’ rranx 


A brief fictional history of The United States 
during the period 1935-1945 
FORECASTS the unionization of professional societies. 
—ANALYZES the problems and aims common to pro- 
fessional workers.—PORTRAYS a united congress gt 
ing of professional workers and wage earners, in 
common-sense plan of effective action. 200 pages, $!. 75 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston 
UDY PUBLG CO 


3323 MICHIGAN BLVD.,CHICAGO 


PICTURES OF ALL DOGS 


Something new and decidedly han 
cational and valuable—pictures of nf breeds 
of dogs (106) drawn by Bert Hanor and 






paper 19x24 in. 
$1 each, 


Excellent for wall display. 8 for $2. 









2 * 
Periodicals for Sale -- 
CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 
Complete sets, volumes and odd issues. 


Reference Books no longer obta 
the Publishers. . — = 


Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. 


B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. (Est. 1887 
29 East 2ist Street New York 


THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


French, —- wo & Italian, Russian, etc. 
For nd Self Instruction. 
Wall Gas fan Object Lessons 


Send for Catalogue 
M. D. BERLITZ 


30 W. 3th St., Just west of Empire State Bidg. 
New York 














Public Libraries, High School 
and College Libraries . . . 


can save money by pur- 
ONE chasing USED copies of 
SHIPMENT today’s popular FICTION 
e and NON-FICTION books. 
ONE . Pe af ~ og monthly 
ulletin wi e sent upon 

ACCOUNT sauna. . 

s 


LESS TROUBLE NEW BOOKS ‘AT REGULAR 
LESS EXPENSE LIBRARY DISCOUNTS 
se 








Artnur R. Womrati, inc. 
Public Library Department 
161 SIXTH AVE. NEW YORK 


LIBRARIANS LIBRARIANS 

SUPPLIED WANTED 
Notify us of any |] Enroll with us. 
vacancies on your 
library staff. This 
service free. 

AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ 

Windsor, Connecticut 





We 


have some good 


positions available. 


AGENCY 
Dept. D 
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CHASE, MARY E.—Continued 

“This quiet, sympathic story of Maine and 
the sea has qualities of its own, and other 
qualities which remind the reader of Sarah 
Orne Jewett. Beautifully written in a minor 
key, it is notable for two elements: its effective 
rendition of the atmosphere of time and place— 
particularly of shipboard life and of the coast 
where pine and rock meet the salt marshes; 
and its delicate analysis of psychological states 

of a quite normal type.’’ Allan Nevins 

+ Sat R of Lit 11:160 O 6 °34 550w 
Springf’d Republican p7e O 7 '34 1000w 


JOHNSON, JOSEPHINE. Now in November. 
231p $2 Simon & Schuster 94-a00T1 
- i 


A realistic story of farm life in the Middle 
West told in poetic prose. Marget, second of 
the three daughters of the Haldmarnes, tells 
the story ‘‘in November’’ looking back over 
the ten years of the family’s life on the farm, 
and particularly the last year, when drought, 
debt, and the knowledge of coming madness, 
all fed the growing fear of imminent disaster. 


Booklist 31:64 O '34 

+ Books p4 S 16 '34 550w 

+ Books p3 S 23 °34 70w 

+ Chicago Daily Tribune pl0 S 15 ‘34 
Nation 139:360 S 26 °34 240w 


“From a din that has been raging for several 
years she has lifted a quiet, modulated fem- 
inine voice. There are no faults of the sort 
that characterize the first novels of even the 
greatest writers as being the first. There 
is no trace here of the novice, of derivation, 
of irregularity; here is talent full blown at 
twenty-four, fragile and, in its way, nearly 
perfect."’ Jon Cheever 

+ New Repub 80:191 S 26 °34 350w 


+N Y Evening Post p7 S 15 '34 60w 


“That aching, passionate love of green grass 
and wild flowers, that sense of the agony and 
doubt and triumph of the earth’s creation 
which is in Willa Cather’s Nebraska books, 
and in Nola Henderson's ‘This Much Is Mine’ 
and in Rolvaag’s ‘Giants of the Earth,’ is in 
Josephine Johnson's first novel, ‘Now in No- 
vember’. And there is also a magnificent, 
hard reality.’’ Lewis Gannett 

+ N Y Herald Tribune p17 S 13 '34 650w 

‘On two planes ‘Now in November’ has clear- 
cut claims to distinction. In the first place it 
is a farm novel of more than ordinary power 
and truth. . . In addition, however, Miss John- 
son's book is something more, and something 
better, than just a farm novel. It is a story 
of delicate and devious human emotions. . . 
Exquisite as are her descriptions of the Hald- 
marnes’ physical environment, Miss Johnson is 
more remarkable when she deals with their 
personal and very intense life.”” E. H. Walton 

Y Times p6é S 16 '34 1100w 


+ — Sat R of Lit 11:109 S 15 '34 370w 


Sat R of Lit 11:140 S 29 '34 500w (Dis- 
cussion) 


SUCKOW, RUTH (MRS FERNER NUHN). 

The folks. 727p il $3 Farrar 

A long novel, full of the homely details of 
family life as lived in a small Iowan town 
during the last two decades. Fred Ferguson 
and his wife, Annie, have gained security and 
something of prosperity, but they fail to achieve 
their desire to pass this sense of well-being 
on to their children. 


Booklist 31:91 N '34 
Books p3 S 23 °34 100w 
+ Books p5 S 30 °34 1250w 
+ Boston Transcript pl O 6 °34 650w 
Chicago Daily Tribune pi2 O 6 '34 
+ Christian Science Monitor p10 O 24 °34 


‘This [is a] richly realistic novel, vivid and 
photographically exact in all its details, wider 
in scope and more substantial than any of 
Miss Suckow’s previous books. The olks 





Wilson Bulletin for Librarians 


has body and warmth and, despite its seven 
hundred odd pages, is continuously interesting.” 
+ Forum 92:vi N °'34 210w 
+ — Nation 139:454 O 17 °34 650w 
+ N Y Herald Tribune p9 O 1 '34 950w 
+-—N Y Times p2 S 30 ’34 1200w 
‘“‘Where the reader’s interest flags for chap- 
ters at a time, it rises again when Miss 
Suckow considers, with a talent for retrospec- 
tive analysis as keen as her talent for factual 
reporting, the inner conflicts of Carl and Mar- 
garet ... and the bewilderment of Bunny... 
These chapters are the most vital and moving 
of a book that, more than most others of our 
time, is deeply bedded in the American scene, 
that could only have been written by an 
American, and in our time.’’ A. C. Bessie 
+ — Sat R of Lit 11:160 O 6 '34 700w 


Children’s Books 


COATSWORTH, ELIZABETH JANE (MRS 
HENRY BESTON SHEAHAN). Away goes 
Sally. 122p $2 Macmillan o sai 

34-31298 


““A story of a little girl of the early nineteenth 
century who, with her three aunts, travels all 
the way from Hingham to the Penobscot River 
in a little house built by her Uncle Joseph and 
qrowrn on a sledge by six yoke of oxen.’’ N Y 

imes 


Booklist 31:98 N ‘34 
+ Books pl0 O 21 °34 400w 
“A charming story with just enough action, 
with just the right blending of imagination 
and reality, and with a quality of perfection 
that is rare."’ 
+ Horn Bk M 10:297 S °34 60w 


+N Y Times pl0 O 14 °'34 550w 


“The illustrations by Helen Sewell are all 
that could be desired and the author's inter- 
polated verses are an added charm.’ W. R. 
Benét 

+ Sat R of Lit 11:178 O 6 °34 60w 


PITKIN, ROYCE STANLEY. Maple sugar time; 
il. with drawings by Clifford A. Bayard and 
with photographs. 8lp 75ic Daye 

372.4 Readers and speakers 34-8710 


“A schoolmaster has made a genuine regional 
story book for new readers of perhaps six, 
seven, or eight years old, all about the ‘sugar 
snow’ which comes in Vermont in March and 
the complete ‘sugaring off’ process. The book 
is illustrated with clear photographs and with 
drawings.’’ Horn Bk M 


Booklist 31:37 S °34 


“The story is told in short and simple words 
and good-sized type, with photographs of for- 
ests and men going about on snowshoes with 
buckets or on sleds with gathering pails and 
tanks. Besides, there are drawings of every 
feature of a well equipped sugar house and a 
diagram showing how the maple tree stores 
its sap. It should be obligatory reading in all 
Vermont primary schools, and it wouldn’t hurt 
to introduce it in other states.’’ M. L. Becker 

+ Books p9 Ap 29 ’34 320w 


Horn Bk M 10:237 Jl ’34 50w 


POWER, EFFIE LOUISE, comp. Bag o’ tales; 
a source book for story-tellers. 340p il $5 
Dutton 


372.214 Story-telling 34-24147 


The book contains the text of more than 
fifty stories, folk tales, fables, myths, selections 
from epics and sagas, hero tales, ballads, and 
fanciful stories, compiled by the director of 
work with children in the Cleveland public li- 
brary. The stories are selected for those wish- 
ing ‘‘to tell stories which will give joy to 
children and lead them to love good books.’ 
(Introd.) Bibliographies. 1 Index. 


Booklist 31:52 0 O '34 

















January 1935 


‘It is a present help to those who would 
like to dip into a, lucky-bag, and come up with 
a tale worth telling. . . The whole has present 
and permanent value.’’ M. L. Becker 

+ Books pl2 S 30 ’34 180w 
Boston Transcript p2 S 12 '34 370w 
Cleveland Open Shelf p20 S ‘'34 


UNTERMEYER, LOUIS. Last pirate; tales from 
the Gilbert and Sullivan operas; il. by Regi- 
nald Birch. 319p $2.50 Harcourt 


792 Opera—Stories, plots, etc. 34-32349 


Mr Untermeyer was on vacation in Cornwall 
when he met the last of the Pirates of Pen- 
zance, at present the local postman, who told 
him seven stories. Thep turned out to be the 
stories of seven of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas: The Pirates of Penzance; The Mikado; 
The Gondoliers; Iolanthe; Ruddigore; Patience; 

S. Pinafore. For young readers. 


Booklist 31:101 N '34 
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“‘Knowing his Gilbert as Mr. Untermeyer evi- 
dently does, it took courage to lay hands even 
lightly as this on texts people take so serious- 
ly. Self-appointed American guardians of Savoy- 
ard tradition ... may have a fit over laying a 
hand on the text even in a way of kindness 
to children. . . Children have been long led to 
believe a book is not meant for them unless it 
has pictures as well as conversation. ‘The Last 
Pirate’ does have pictures and—let’s risk a 
splash for once—these pictures are perfect.’’ 
M. L. Becker 

+ Books pl2 S 30 ’34 470w 


‘Here is a grand nonsense book for all ages. 
No wonder Mr. Reginald Birch, a G. and S. 
‘fan’ himself, was willing to make the pictures. 
Proper pictures they are, too.’’ 

+ Horn Bk M 10:306 S ’34 150w 


+N Y Times p9 S 23 °34 300w 
Sat R of Lit 11:178 O 6 '34 280w 
Springf’d Republican p8 O 1 °34 250w 


—_ + 


Author Index to Standard Catalog Monthly 


This index to the Stanparp Catatoc Montuiy is cumulative and begins with the September 19 


issue. The month when the book was run 


Adams. America’s tragedy (Ja ‘'35) .... 900 
Akers. Simple library cataloging (S °34) 000 
Art in America from 1600 to 1865 (Ja °35) 700 
Bailey. Gardiner’s handbook (S '34) ...... 600 
Beard and Smith. The future comes (O 
ET. GhPUaaKha RPO METEORS 66 +62 ROOTS E0400 se< 300 
Binns. Lightship (Ja °35) ......--scceeees ia 
Bolton. Traveling with the birds (N °34) .. J 
Bowers. Recreation for girls and women 
DT Gecddpsedeweduan wesc nacen be 6 Gdechess 700 
Browne. How odd of God (S °34) ........ 200 
Bryan and Bryan. Fun with Michael 
PR as os be die aon ae deta tee coeth rar 
Busch. Leadership in group work (D ’34) 300 
Canby. Age of confidence (Ja '35) ........ 910 
Chandler and Cordell. Twentieth century 
WEG CIT BA) ic cdne sh este ccccasccccccsves 800 
Chanler. Roman spring (D ‘'34) ........ B 
Chase, M. E. Mary Peters (Ja '35) ...... F 
Chase, S. Economy of abundance (S °34) 300 
Coatsworth. Away goes Sally (Ja '35) ... J 
Cohen. One-act plays by modern authors 
PED: 656 cent bb det thiece+oueudcegesedes 800 
Crockett. Adventures (O °34) .............. B 
Deeping. Seven men came back (N °34) .. F 
De La Pasture. Provincial lady in America 
2 RG rere eae err F 
Doust. Simple sketching (N °34) ........ 700 
Doyle. Child went forth (O '34) .......... B 
Ellis. Sunshine preferred (Ja ‘°35) ...... B 
Emerson. Alcohol, its effects on man 
ee ie. ck Gp aGuans 06 s6ed eh atebaeadas € 600 
Engelbrecht and Hanighen. Merchants of 
ee Oe OU nn ice ds na5.0 on 0.6 pa eee . 300 
Faris. Roaming American playgrounds 
CEP ED: aks a mccesinde dt Mase ts 600000 eeagnourers 910 
Faunce. Desert wife (N °34) .....+-+-esee- B 
Filene. Careers for women (O '34) ........ 300 
Fitch. What everybody wants to know 
about annuities (Ja '35) .........-.seeeees 300 
Fleming. One’s company (D °34) ........ 910 
Gannett. Sweet land (N ’34) .........++.4-- 910 
Gilfillan. I went to Pit college (S °34) .... 300 
Glover and Dewey. Children of the new day 
TEE cab eb cep etbenstepesceecessehesueee. 100 
Grenfell. Romance of Labrador (S ’34) 
Harris. Barter lady (N °'34) .....e--+5-- 600 
Henry. Trains (O °34) .....-..sesereeeeees 600 
Hilton. Good-bye, Mr. Chips (O '34) ...... F 
Hoit. Books of general interest for today’s 
"i By Teese rss rere 000 


Hoover, H. C. Challenge to liberty (Ja °35) 300 
Hoover, I. H. Forty-two years in the White 


OS ke eer seaceeteees B 
Johnson. Now in November (Ja °35) ...... F 
Josephson. Robber barons (O ‘34) ...... B 


is given 
B for biography; F for fiction; J for children’s books. 


, : 4 
in each entry. The following letters are und: 


Kantor. Long remember (O ’34) 
Kingsley. Men in white (S ’34) .......... 800 
Lagerlof. Memories of my childhood (S °34) B 
La Monte and Welch. Vanishing wilderness 


Re eR i ae eS uF J 
Lengen. All’s fale (OG Te) iis ciiccccciccee 900 
Liddell Hart. Colonel Lawrence (O °34) ... 900 
Minehan. 30y and girl tramps (N ’34) ... 300 
Monk. Small boat building for the amateur 

Cae OR) 0 nt shud hab aneeeetals y sea diet ox oco 600 
National recreation association. New leis- 

ure challenges the schools (O °’34) ...... 300 


Ormsbee. The story of American furniture 
i Re rE Bo EN REAR sire eS 700 

Overstreet. Guide to _ civilized loafing 
a caddedannd tisk mata ok Ob Ae 0s ba van 100 

Parents’ magazine. Mother’s encyclopedia 
i RP BR itr)‘. ory 600 

Patmore. Modern furnishing and decoration 
Cet ED 6 on se Kddrh Ma OS aiebk Fala’ Cabin ss 700 
Perkins. Norwegian twins (S °'34) ........ J 


Petersham and Petersham. 


Chimes we use (8 OR) cickscceccs. ce ac J 
Pitkin, R. S. Maple sugar time (Ja '35) .. J 
Pitkin, W. B. New careers for youth 

RS PP ee ee Sear 300 
pewer, Bee @ tae (36. "OR ivcccinc.cccl ed 
Priestley. English journey (N ’34) ... 910 


Quennell and Quennell. History of everyday 
things in England (S ’34) Lara 
Rak A cowman’s wife (D ’34) 


Rogers. Dusk at the Grove (D ’34) ...... F 
Roosevelt. On our way ,(O ’34) ............ 300 
fe.) ey eee 910 
Sayers. Nine tailors (S ’34) ................ F 
Seldes. The Vatican: yesterday, today, to- 
ag lk ae BSE Pe, Gomes 200 


Shankle. State names, flags, seals, songs, 
birds, flowers, and other symbols (O ’34) 900 


Smith. Guide to play selection (D ’34) .... 800 
Soule. Coming American revolutic:: (N ’34) 300 
Strain. New patterns in sex teaching 

Brrr Poa res 600 
Suckow. The folie (IR °BE) «oc... iccccccccece F 
Sutton. Eskimo year (Ja °35) .......... 910 
Tchernavin. Escape from the Soviets (O ’34) B 
Untermeyer. Last pirate (Ja ’35) ........ 
Wald. Windows on Henry street (S °34) 300 
Walpole. Captain Nicholas (D °’34) ...... F 
Wharton. A background glance (S ’34) .... B 
Whitman. First aid for the ailing house 

Be OE) 0 0+ cntRBeehGhsedeeeksasetos cdceks wa 600 
Williams. Why die before your time? 

SE 5G) 0.00 sdWhe WORE Teh tals 34.000 ).58s bale oee 600 
Wodehouse. Thank you, Jeeves! (O ’34) .. F 
Young. So red the rose (N '34) .......... F 
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January 1935 


Dear Friends: 


We don't suppose that we're as useful to literature as the “Atlantic 
Monthly.” 

Or as amusing as the "New Yorker." 

Or as popular with the folks in the parlor as the "Saturday Evening Post.” 

Our art-work isn't as fine as ‘Vanity Fair's.” 

Our contributors frequently hail from small towns and almost undiscoverable 


villages. 

Nevertheless, according to Arthur E. Bostwick, head of the St. Louis 
Public Library, "Many periodicals are readable but not valuable; others are 
valuable but not readable. The ‘Wilson Bulletin’ has always been both readable 
and valuable." 

In the opinion of Frank L. Tolman, Director of the Library Extension Di- 
vision, New York State Education Department, "It goes without saying that the 
"Wilson Bulletin’ is the first and chief friend and counselor of small libraries." 


One dollar will entitle you to receive the “Wilson Bulletin" for the next 
three years. 


As we announced last month, the demand for the "Wilson Bulletin” has be- 
come so enormous that we can no longer maintain a free mailing list. We 
asked you to indicate your genuine interest in our magazine by paying a modest 
subscription fee. The response has been most generous and a If you 
have neglected to send us a signed subscription form, won't you please attend 
to the matter now? 

With best wishes 


THE WILSON BULLETIN 


It will greatly simplify our work if those who do not have 
accounts on our books will include remittances with their subscrip- 
tions (stamps accepted). We shall appreciate the cooperation and 
friendliness which this will show. 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


Please enter ...... subscriptions to THE WILSON BULLETIN 
FOR LIBRARIANS: 


(CHECK ONE) 


One-Year Offer | Three-Year Offer 
[] for one year expiring (j for three years expiring 
December 31, 1035.......--.- $.50 | December 31, 10937........... $1.00 


ESR eo 


(] remittance enclosed. 
[J send bill to library. 


OR 











Irving Stone 


RVING STONE, author of Lust for Life, 

a novel about the painter Vincent Van 
Gogh, was born in San Francisco in 1903. 
When he was three years old the family house, 
which was then located “south of the slot” was 
burned down by the great fire. The author’s 
mother, Pauline Stone, left with two small 
children to support, took a job as salesgirl in 
Praeger’s Department Store on Market Street, 
and over a period of years worked her way up 
to be manager of all the women’s departments 
in the S. N. Wood Company. Mr. Stone is the 
nephew of Mr. Morris Rosenberg, president 
of the American Building Maintenance Com- 
pany. 

Stone was graduated from the John Swett 
Grammar School and put in three rather un- 
successful years at Lowell High School, where 
he flunked Latin, geometry, and chemistry. 
When he was sixteen, his mother moved the 
family to Los Angeles, where Stone entered 
the Manual Arts High School. In August of 
1920, Stone went up to Berkeley with his life 
savings of $245, earned in the Armour Meat 
Packing plant, the Dyas Sport Store, and as a 
mechanic for the Southern California Edison 
Power Company. This $245 and a saxophone 
were all he had to put him thru a six-year 
law course. He worked his way thru the Uni- 
versity of California by playing for dances, 
running an elevator in the new Bank of Italy 
Building, and by spending his summers work- 
ing on the apricot ranches near Hollister and 
the pear ranches near Marysville. 


In 1923, he was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of California with honors in political sci- 
ence. Two months before graduation he was 
called up before a class in economics in which 
he was enrolled for credit, and asked by the 
head of the department to conduct the course 
until the end of the semester, the Teaching 
Fellow having just been operated on for 
appendicitis. He taught economics and took a 
Master’s Degree, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1924. On returning to the University 
of California to teach and become a candidate 
for Ph.D. degree, he won a prize for a play 
and, says Mr. Stone, “it went to my head, so I 
went to Europe and wrote seven full-length 
plays in one yéar, all of them very bad. 
Dropped them into the Atlantic on the return 
voyage.” 

He did literary hack-work until 1928, when 
the Lenox Hill Players produced a play “The 
Dark Mirror,” which achieved the “miracu- 
lous” run of five weeks in a Greenwich Village 
playhouse. The following year, Mr. Stone won 
a Metropolitan Play Contest with “The White 


~ 
IRVING STONE 





Life,” a play based on the excommunication 
of Baruch Spinoza. For four years he directed 
the Jersey City Community Theatre; made a 
living by answering questions for a children’s 
encyclopedia, by writing memoirs of ambitious 
but illiterate merchants, and by working as 
usher in the Paramount Theatre when the rent 
had to be paid. 

His first novel, Pageant of Youth, was pub- 
lished in 1933. Stone wrote it (the scene was 
laid at the University of California) in Berke- 
ley, and having exhausted his supply of money, 
returned to New York thru the Canal working 
as a vegetable peeler in the spud locker of the 
S. S. Pennsylvania, with the manuscript riding 
under his bunk in the fo’castle. 

Mr. Stone spent more than a year in Europe 
on the trail of Vincent Van Gogh thru Hol- 
land, Belgium, and France. He visited all the 
scenes of Vincent’s life, talked with everyone 
he could find who had known Van Gogh 
however slightly, even slept in the bed where 
Van Gogh died on the anniversary of the 
painter’s death. 

Among those interviewed by Mr. Stone was 
the postman in Etten, the town in the Brabant 
where Vincent made his first crude Dutch 
drawings. This postman figures in Lust for 
Life, of course; he posed for Vincent when 
other people in the town were afraid of him 
as a madman, and still owns a Van Gogh 
which Vincent gave him. 

Irving Stone is now thirty-one years old, 
and alternates between New York and Cali- 
fornia. 
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house,”’ 


COMPOSERS OF TODAY. David Pwen. 
$4.50 (Library price $3.75) 


| WHO READS WHAT? 
Compton. $1.25 


INDUSTRIAL 
John Gaillard. 


Charles H. 


" sae DARDIZATION. 


STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES. 1934 Edition. Sears and 
others. Sold on service basis 

ESSAY AND GENERAL LITERATURE 
INDEX: 1900-1933; and ist Semi-An- 
nual Supplement. Sears and Shaw. Sold 
on service basis 

| SONG INDEX SUPPLEMENT. M. BE. 

Sears and others. Sold on service 

| basis 

DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS accepted 
in American Universities. Donald B. 
Gilchrist. $1 

OCCUPATIONS AND VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE: A SOURCE LIST OF 
PAMPHLET MATERIAL. Wilma Ben- 


] nett. $1.25 
Debate 


UNIVERSITY DEBATERS' ANNUAL 

1933-1934. E. M. Phelps. $2.25 

| FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION. J. E. 

| Johnsen (Reference Shelf) 90c 

WALL STREET: ASSET OR LIABIL- 
ITY. J. G. Hodgson (Reference Shelf) 
90c; Trade edition $1.25 (Library price 


$1) 

SALES TAXES. D. Bloomfield (Refer- 
ence Shelf) 90c 

CONTEST DEBATING. H. B. Summers 
(Reference Shelf) 90c 


AN ANALYTICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
UNIVERSAL COLLECTED BIO 
RAPHY. Phyllis M. Riches. $22 —, 

N.Y.; $20 from London 


950 University Avenue 





| 





a =SOOKS PUBLISHER" 


IN 1934 By 
The H. W. Wilson Company 


DETAILED DESCRIPTIONS MAY BE FOUND IN “The Light- 
A REGULAR FEATURE OF THE Wilson Bulletin, OR 
THEY WILL BE GLADLY FURNISHED UPON REQUEST. 


General Books 


THE JUNIOR BOOK OF AUTHORS. 
Kunitz and Haycraft. $4 (Library price 
$3.25) 

STATE NAMES, FLAGS, SEALS, 
SONGS, BIRDS, FLOWERS, and other 
symbols. George E. Shankle. $3.50 
(Library price $2.80) 


Bibliographies and Library Tools 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CRIME AND 
CRIMINAL JUSTICE 1927-1931. Dor- 
oy Campbell Culver. Sold on service 

sis. 

SOME ASPECTS OF COOPERATIVE 
CATALOGING. Ernest C. Richardson 
(Selling rights assumed by The H. W. 
Wilson Company in 1934) $1 

THE STUDENT LIBRARY ASSIST- 
ANT: a work book, bibliography and 
manual of suggestions. Wilma Ben- 
nett. $2.40 (Separate chapters 25c each; 
special rates for quantities) 

LIBRARY MANUAL: A STUDY-WORK 
MANUAL FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
FRESHMEN AND SOPHOMORES. 
Marie A. Toser. 70c (Special rates for 
quantities) Teacher’s Key 25c 


. 

Material 

GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP OF PUB.- 
LIC UTILITIES. J. G. Hodgson (Ref- 
erence Shelf) 90c 

FEDERAL AID FOR EQUALIZING 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY. H. 
H. Muller (Reference Shelf) 90c 

INTERNATIONAL TRAFFIC IN ARMS 
AND MUNITIONS. J. . Johnsen 
(Reference Shelf) 90c 

PROBLEM OF LIQUOR CONTROL. 
J. E. Johnsen (Handbook Series) $2.40 








| Importations 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF LIBRARIAN. 
SHIP. Burton and Vosburgh. $4.25 
from N.Y.; $3.75 from London 


Complete list of importations is included in our general catalog of pub- 
lications which will be sent free upon request. 


ALL BOOKS POSTPAID 


ORDER FROM 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


New York 
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THE NORMA FOUR-COLOR PENCIL 


The perfect mechanical pencil— 
four pencils in one 

















Here at last is that convenient, long-wished-for 
library accessory—a strong and practical 
FOUR-COLOR PENCIL. 
The NORMA makes possible additional 
emphasis to library records, charts, 
inventories, memoranda as well as 
many other unexpected uses 
that will be discovered after 
it has once been used. 


can be 
changed with 


| trigger-like speéd 


| Colors 


while the pencil is 
actually in writing po- 
sition. It is generously 
|. supplied with standard sized 

leads in four colors easily re- 
1 placeable anywhere and equipped 

| with an effective eraser. Its graceful 
design, sturdy construction and chased 
chromium finish are in keeping with its 
practicability for library purposes. Price $3.50 


Money gladly refunded 
to purchasers who are 
not pleased. 

















The Library Distributor for Norma Pencil Corporation 
THOMAS B. REINER 


(Regular staff member of The H. W. Wilson Company) 
1100 University Avenue New York City 
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“WHO READS WHAT? 


Essays on the Readers of Mark Twain, Hardy, Shaw, Sandburg, 
William James, The Greek Classics | 


By CHARLES H. COMPTON , 


| President, American Library Association, 1934-35 
Assistant Librarian, St. Louis Public Library 


| 
| 


Introduction by 
DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 


A book that is sure to interest, instruct and entertain librarians 
| and others interested in the publication, distribution and use 
of books. 





WHO READS WHAT? is an informal, non-statistical report 
of surveys made to disclose who reads books by various authors. 
By the use of numerous quotations from personal letters of 
inquiry sent to readers, the author has managed to make a book 
| that is at once absorbing and informing and well worth a 
careful reading. 
| 
| 
i 





117 Pages Cloth Postpaid $1.25 





| THE H. W. WILSON CoO., 950 University Ave., N. Y. C. 
NT RRR NR 
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Archie Binns 


RCHIE BINNS, author of Light- 

ship, the story of the crew of a 
lightship off a reef. on the Pacific coast, 
was born in Port Ludlow, Washington, 
in 1899. His father was one of the 
pioneers of western Washington. His 
mother, of a long line of seafaring 
people, was born just outside of New 
York, near Ambrose Light, aboard the 
S.S. Atlantic, while her father was in 
command. His grandfather, a cotton- 
blockade runner during the Civil War, 
was killed at sea at the age of 31 and 
was buried off the Cape of Good Hope. 
His second cousin, Jack Binns, was 
radio operator aboard the S. S. Republic 
at the time of its collision with the S. S. 
Florida off Nantucket Lightship. 


At the age of eighteen Archie Binns 
joined the lightship off Umatilla Reef, 
near Cape Flattery, Washington, where 
he spent nine months, including one 
stretch of 160 days without getting 
ashore. 


“It may interest you to know,” wrote 
R. R. Tinkham, United States Super- 
intendent of Lighthouses, in 1934, com- 
plimenting Mr. Binns on “the accuracy 
and excellence of your portrayal of the 
characters and life aboard a lightship’”— 
“that your original service card is still 
on file in this office, indicating that you 
served as Fireman from October 25, 
1917, to June 30, 1918, on old Umatilla 
Reef Lightship, 67. That vessel was 
subsequently condemned as_ unsea- 
worthy and beyond economical repair 
and was sold in November 1930.” 


After his term aboard the lightship, 
Binns served a short period of enlist- 
ment in the Field Artillery. Later he 
managed somehow to combine life on 
the high seas with the intermittent pur- 
suit of an education. He was graduated 
from Stanford University, department 
of psychology. He also—and this too 
should probably be counted as part of 
his educational history—sailed the East 
India run as a shipmate with Frank 
Buck’s wild cargo. 

In 1923, Archie Binns left the S. S. 
Ecuador in New York, and spent the 
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1899- 





ARCHIE BINNS 


next ten years there, writing and doing 
editorial work. 

Binns first appeared in print in 1931, 
when he collaborated with Felix Riesen- 
berg on The Maiden Voyage. Since the 
great success of Lightship (with both 
public and critics), he has published 
some short stories in Esquire and Yacht- 
ing. It is said that most of the leading 
American publishers rejected Lightship 
before the new publishing house of 
Reynal and Hitchcock saw, liked, and 
accepted the manuscript. 

Binns has gone to Florida for the 
winter to work on a new novel, the 
scene of which will be laid in the Pacific 
Northwest. He has his own sail boat. 


THE LARGEST LITERARY PROJECT 


, According to the Columbia University Press 
book-sheet, The Pleasures of Publishing (the 
reading of which may be counted among the 
pleasures of editing) the largest literary 
project the world has known is the Ssu K’u 
Ch’uan Shu, a Chinese encyclopedia which 
consists of more than 36,000 volumes. This 
work was ordered by the Emperor Ch’ien 
Lung in 1772 and was completed in 1789. It is 
a sort of monster anthology. Thousands of 
scriveners were employed in producing the 
original draft copy. Seven copies were sub- 
sequently made, but only three are extant. 
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Public Documents, 1934 


Selection, Distribution, Cataloging, Reproduction, Preservation 
» 


he excellent material which appeared in the 1933 Pro- 
‘Eaton of the Public Documents Committee encouraged 

libraries to support, by advance subscription, the publi- 
cation of the committee proceedings for 1934. Some thirty 
papers are grouped under the following heads: 


1. Regional Planning and the State Document Center Plan. 

Future Organization of Municipal and State Document 
Exchange Systems. 

3. Selection with a View Toward More Purposeful Collec- 
tions. 

Improving the Cataloging of Public Documents. 

United States Documents. 

Objectives and Content of Public Documents Courses. 

Problems Presented by Canadian Documents. 

Reproduction and Preservation of Social Science Source 
Materials with Special Reference to Public Documents. 


PNA > 


The program being developed by the Public Documents 
Committee under the chairmanship of A. F. Kuhlman is 
commanding the respect and support of research workers as 
well as librarians. The needs and interests of the small li- 
brary, with respect to documents, are at the same time 
being cared for. The 1934 proceedings cover 250 pages. 
Planographad, $2.25. 


Public Documents, 1933 $1.75 
Public Documents, 1934 $2.25 


American Library Association 
520 N. Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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John Knittel* 


OHN KNITTEL was born in Dahr- 
war, India, the son of a Swiss clergy- 

man. When he was six years old the 
family went back to Switzerland, but 
the charm of far away places has always 
remained with him. He was an imagin- 
ative child, read fanciful things, traveled 
a lot with his parents. When his mother 
died, Switzerland could hold him no 
longer. He went over to London and 
got a job in a bank, where he had a 
bitter time because the work was so 
tedious; he left to find a place with an 
export house of the American film in- 
dustry, purveyors of the old Biograph, 
Kalem, and Selig motion pictures. 

In England he found a great friend in 
Robert Hichens, the novelist, who helped 
him when he wrote his first book, Aaron 
West. Next he turned his attention to 
the theatre and managed the Apollo in 
London, where he packed them in with 
four-act tragedies—“The Torch,” “The 
Light of the World,” and others. He 
soon tired of footlights and grease paint, 
however, and started his second novel, 
Into the Abyss. After its publication the 
urge to travel was upon him again, and 
he wandered all over the map of Europe, 
finally crossing the water to Egypt. Not 
long after that, he was tapping away at 
his typewriter doing a novel with the 
beautiful Nile as a background; then on 
to Morocco, where he considered Abed- 
el-Krim one of his best friends. Back 
in Europe again, he quickly tired of the 
gaiety of Berlin, London, and Paris and 
was glad to retreat to his home in Switz- 
erland for a time. But the lure of Africa 
was too strong, so he bought an oasis in 
Egypt where he now raises date palms 
and sheep. 

He knows many languages, many 
peoples, and whether he writes of the 
tight little world of an Alpine village or 
the far flung spaces into which his 
travels have carried him his readers are 
aware that he is writing from a close 
knowledge of his characters and their 
background. 


* Pronounced k’nit’el. 


1891- 





JOHN KNITTEL 


John Knittel is in his early forties, of 
sturdy athletic build, with keen piercing 
eyes and a youthful happy laugh. He is 
married to an English girl. They have 
three children and live in Egypt most of 
the time. Writing isn’t his only occupa- 
tion. He is interested in archeology and 
Egyptology, and also fishing, riding and 
golf. He was three times National Golf 
Champion of Switzerland. He says that 
Via Mala, like most of his works, came 
into being by itself. The novel is already 
in its sixth printing in England and is 
being translated for publication in Ger- 
many, Russia, Holland, Sweden, Austria, 
and Switzerland. 


LIBRARY LAUGHS 


Woman, looking at City Directory, “Did 
you say this was a 1933 Directory?” 

Woman, pointing to top of page, “It says 
1902 here.” 

Attendant, “That is the page number.” 





A small Japanese boy was whirling about 
in the children’s room. 

“Are you a top?” he was asked. 

“No, Japanese,” was the answer. 


—From The Broadcaster, Los Angeles 
Public Library 











